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The fifth' annu?il report of the SeQretairy of 
Agriculture on rural development (prepared in response to a -directive 
froB ths Rural Devalopaent Act of 1,972) saaaarizes current ^ru^al 
Conditions by presenting the aost recently available statistical data 
on employaent, incoae, population, housing, and coaauBity servi'c8,s 
and faci^ties and illustrates the ad ainistration » s rural developient 
strategy'^rom January 1^7,7 through Ju'na '1979. Health care was chosen 
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measares; and an area d'evelopment assistance plan'ning grant program. 
Other a.S. Department of Aqriculture in tradepar taen tal initiatisres 
in^iuiei policy research, Services to the disadvantaged, assisting . 
rufal institutions, and protectincf and improving the rural 
envir^nient. (NEC) 
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To the President of the Senate anfi the Spea^(e^ of the HouSfe:" 

Transmitted herewith is the fifth report on rural development 
progress, pursuant to Title VI, Section 603(b) ,^ of the Rural 
Development Act of 1972. - >; 

This report summarizes current rural conditions and illustrates 
the Administration's rural developn^nt strategy from January 
1977 through June 1979. The new initiatives discussed focus 
on, targeting res'ources on the most critical rural problems and 
the most distressed population groups or areas. They reflect ' 
our confTiitment to niaking existing prsgrams work, better. And 
they illustrate our emphasis on coorolnated actions among all 
■levels of government and the private sector. 

The report demonstrates i,ncreased attention t6' rural Ameriea on 
the part of the Executive Branch. We believe the Congress will 
find it useful and responsive to the re(^uirement expressed in ^ 
the^-Rw-^hMOevelopment Act. 



incerely, . » 




En'closvure 




\ » DEPARTMENT OF AGRfCULTURC 

, " OrriCC THC' SCCRETARV '-'.^ 

WASHINGTON. D. C. 202SO 

' . • • ' " " ' • ,'■'.*.' ■ , " ■ ' 

i[ SUBJECT: Rural Development Progress Report , 

: , . TO: Bob Bergland 

•• Secretary-. ^- - :-\ ' ■ ' 

\ . The attached report describes this Adninistration's approach to rural 

' development. It discusses Initiatl.ves of the. White House; the 
J'\ ttepartment of Agriculture, with en^hasis on the newly redirected - ' 
' .V Farmers Ho<te.A(inthtstratton; and other-Federal agencies that have a 
si gni* f leant rural impact i 

. • ■ ■ - , ■ . # ■ ■ ■ ■ .. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

i ' The Seconal -section of the report preserits ja brief . summary, on rural / 

. conditions. The -data show that overall ctfnditions in- rufal America are 
, steadtly; improving *)ut that persistent problems. of disjidvantage remain, ' 
■ ' especially for' certain population groups and areas. Because we. believe 
^ that Conare^s is .looking primarily for a report on this A*n1nis trail on 's' 

^ ■■ ' appiPO.achio addressing the problems of rural America, we hive not 
< *' designed the report to proviite indepth dc/tumentation. of rural' problems. 

■ ■ ' . ' , - - ■ ■' ■ . - , ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . - - - ■ . 

In the chapters on USDA, we give specific emphasis to the stra^tegy we ' 
' '■■ ^ have been *f oil owing' for carrying qut thev 1 eadefrsKi p and coordination 
responsibilities mandated by Section 603 of the Rural l^velopmerft Act. 
This strategy recognizes the burden placed On small 'rural gdvernments' ( 
* trying to use numerous but uncoordinated Federa-1* programs. This strategy 

' 'also recognizes that Some rural brobl ems are more serious than others, ] 

; . some population groups suffer from them far more than others, and targe 

ing on these problems or ^oups is a practical and moral approach to^ j \ 
delivering always -limited resources. In addition,. It is a strategy thajt 
. . says coordination' is not Timited to cooperat1t>n among similar Federal i 

- programs but^shpuld include fiTutually supportfve ef fonts carrted out by[ 

' * Federal, Static and local institutions working together. i * 

.•„■''■■ , - ■■ , ' • ■ . ■ - ' •■ . ■. - ' ' ^ ■ ■ .' 

We believe that the Federal initiatives discussed in, this report>rg a| . 
credi-t to the Administration, as well as to'the Congressffor its role i , 
in enacting the Rural' Development Act' of 1972 and subsequent legislation 
attentive to rural America. While the report cannot show tha^ rirral j 

. America 's '4?robl ems -have been •sal.yed^ or^evek mI 11 be completely , tt di^es 

show that under this Administration the executive branch is committedj to* 
. V rural people in principle and in- performance ^ ' j 




• ^ 

ALEX P. MERCURE . ' ' 
Assistant Secretary for 
Rural Development * /: . ^ 
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Executive Summary 



i - ' 
IfitroduGtion 

This report responds to the directive of Section 
603 of the Rural Development Act of 1972 requiring 
the Secretary of Agriculture to establish national 
rural development goals and to report on progress 
toward their attainment. The report sets forth the 
goals and provides data highlighting rural conditions 
, and trend's. It describes this Adminifstratlon*s rural 
development operational strategy. And It provides 
examples of executive branch ir^^tiatfves to illustrate 
how the strategy is being implemented. 

Thd report and this summary are organized to^ 
show the extent of rural development concern and 
action throughout the executive branch. A key objec- 
tive has also been to show how the various func- 
tional perspectives and mandates of the ^hlte , 
House, the Department of Agriculttjre, and other 
Federal agencies are being translated into an 
increasingly coordinated rural development effort. 

< 

Rural Conditions and Trends 

Population artel economic growth proceed in non- 
metropolitan areas as a whole. Substandard housing - 
is declining markedly, and poverty is declining, 
though less dramatically. Both substandard housing, 
and poverty continue at higher rates tffen in urban 
America, 

In 1969, 46 percent of the Nation's poor were rural, 
compared with 40 percent in 1977. Viewed another 
way, in. 1969, 16 percent of nonmetro residents were 
pqor, compared with 14 percent in 1977. In metro 
• areas, about 10 percent of the residents were poor in 

, both years, indicating that povehy is declining at a 
faster rate in rural areas. 

The slow ljut steady improvement in the* rural 
'income situation can also be seen in the slight ' 
im|jrovement in rural median family incomes com- 
pared with urban, In 1969, median family income in 
nonmetro areas was 77.6 percent of that in metro 

, areas, while in 1977 it was 79.4 percent. The relative 
improvement is more marked over the longer period 
of 1960-77: tn 1959, median family income in 
nonmetr{^ areas was only 71 percent of *urban median 
family incomes. 

The problems of disadvantage that persist in rural . 

^^merica are borne most heavily by the poor, the - 
elderly, and minorities. For example, while substan-' - 
jtard housing is declining for all population groups, it 
is declining at slower rates^'tor blacks, migrant 
workers, the elderly, Indians, aVid ^ingie-person 
households. Most of these groups are also among 



those who are most'seriousiy affected "by the prob- 
lems in acQess*to community services and facilities., 
in rural areas. The great increase in Federal attention 
to these problems, as documented in the report, 
shows promise for the future, but currently these 
problems continue. In some quaiityof-life indicator 
categories there has b^n no prepress but actual 
regression, such as with physlcian/boputatioo' /atios 
and passenger transportation (air, rail, intercity! bus, 
and local bus systems). 



Rural Devetopm^nt Goats 

initiatives discussed in the report are in^support of 
the five national rural development goals articulated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture early in the Adminis- 
tration: ^ 

1. Improve rural income levels and incre3se rural 
qmploytneht opportunities. 

2. Improve the adcess of rural residents to ade- 
quate housing and essential community facili- 
ties and services. 

"^3. Provide a jnore equitable distribution of oppor- 
tunities through targeting efforts on distressed 
. areas, communities, and people. 

4. Create and implement a process for involving 
jne private sector and local, State, and Federal 
agencies in establishing policies and programs 
that affeq4jrural areas. * - ^ 

5. Strengthen the planning, management, arid 
decisionmai<ing capacity of public and private 
institutfor^s concerned with economic oppor- 
tunity and quality of life in rural America, 

The initiatives reported on have in common at 
least one of the following elements: (1) targeting on 
the most needy or the most serious functional prob- 
lem^; (2) fostering genuine Cooperation and coordi- 
nation at^both the interagency and intergovernmental 
levels and with the private sector,, in the interest of 
efficiency and leveraging and to assure that Federal 
efforts respond to locally defined priorities when 
these are not in conflict with national objectives; and 
(3) taking steps to improve the performance of 
governmental and private Institutions in rural devel- 
opment (including removing hindrances to current 
capacity' t^y such means as, simplifying the way 
Federal programs work). 

A number of the initiatives arte related to energy 
conservation, environmental prcmction, agricultural 
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land preservation, and many related concerns that 
are not specified In the national rural de^eippnnent 
aoals, but are Implicit in the "quality of li|e" theme 
In goal 5. - • 



White House Rural Initiatives 

At PFeatdent Carter'S'dlrectlon, the White House 
Intergovernmental Affairs staff assumed a 9dntral 
fole in identifying and analyzing .the development 
problems and needs of rural America by calMiig upon 
the resources of government at all levels, private 
organizations, and rural residents, their findings ^ 
have revealed a n^d for concerted efforts \n a* 
number of critical areas and have led to a series of 
Initiatives involving more than a dozen Federal 
departments and agencies as well as State, local, 
and private sector t)artlclpation. White Mouse Rural 
Initiatives announced as of Juna 1979 are highlighted 
below. " , 

Health Care 

A series of njral health Initiatives to address short- 
ages in rural primary care clinics, health support 
staff, and health professional staff Include ar^inter^ 
agency project that will resiirft in nearly 300 primary 
care health c'enters to serve about 1.35 million rural 
. residents. Under the 4'year agreement, the Farmers * 
Home Administration will make 5-percent community - 
facilities loans available for construction or^renova- 
tion of community health centers or rpigrant health , 
centers in underserved rural communities. The 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare will 
assure the placement of medical staff in the factll- 
lies. 

Other healtri initiatives have been launched with 
HEW and the Department of Labor to train poor rural 
residents ^s preventive and health support workers 
for placement in rural primary care clinics. The 
National Governors Association will assist in imple- 
menting these and the USDA-HEW agreement at thie 
State level. An additional initiatlve^is focusing on 
findfng ways to increase the recruitment, tralrijrtg, 
and retenHon.of health professionals, particulariy 
physicians, in rural areas. 

Housing 

The rural housing initiatives are encouraging 
innovative demonstrations to meet special ruraf^ 
housing ne#ds<use of common regulations and 
forms among Federal housing agencies, and greater 



participation by small-town lending institutions in 
rural housing. The first project finalized Is for con- 
gregate tiousing lor the elderly- Farmers Home will 
provide loans for 10 demohstrBtlon projects to build 
or renovate^roup rental housing for senior citizens. 
HEW's Admlnistratiof^ on Aging wHt make grants to 
provide meals, transportation, housekeeping, and, 
other sen^ices. i 

Water and Sewer Senriaia 

The rural water and sewer Initiatives have resulted 
In a fundamental reform in the administration of 
^ater and sewer programs of FmHA, the Environ- * 
mental Protection Agency, the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, the Etonomic 
Devejopmenft Adminlstratlo!i,jind the Council on 
.Environmental Quality. TheTf&w process permits a 
single application, single audit, and single point of 
Federal contact for projects eligible for loan^or 
grants from mors than one agency; The initiatives 
also/nclude a Labor Department project for training 
1,796 workers to of^rate rural community water and 
wa9te treatment plants. 

Transportation 

On June 19, 1979, the President announced a 
series of initiatives to help overcome serious and 
longstanding transportation problems. Included are 
interagency agreements and actions to improve thl> • 
coordination and effectiveness of Federal social ser- 
vice and public transportation programs; coordinated 
Federal Railroad Administration^ Farmers Home, and 
EDA rehabilitation aid for essential railroad branch- 
lines; assistance to commuter airlinet and small 
cbmmunity airports; and actions to promote ride- 
sharing in rural areas. The National Governors 
Association, State agencies, and the insurance 
industry also have a major role in announced actions 
to modernize insurance laws to facilitate Improved 
transportation opportunities. 



Contmunicatlons 

The WhitiB House has announced a series of initia- 
tives*to overcome rpral isolation through modern 
communications technology. These include Federal 
Communications Commission investigations for 
possible rule changes to ease requirerpents for low- 
power television bt'oadcast stations and translators 
in rural areas and to eliminate impediments to rOral 
cable service development by teJephone companies 
in very small communities. 
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The rural comrhunlcaljons inttiatlvQS also include 
funding of a number of demortstratlons, Including 
om that will provide a microwave system of ddllvery 
Of medical, employn\6nt,;and training aervip'es to 
migrant worker families iW California. In addition, an 
administrative transfer of certain FmHA funding 
authority to the Rural Electrification Administration 
will allow REA to finance demonstration pro|ects for 
extending broadband telecornmunlcations systems in 
rural Am&^<2& 

Energy ^ \ 

The first in what will be a continuing series of 
rural energy Initiatives includes an interagency agrees 
ment to stimulate construction of up to 100 smalf- 
scale hydroelectric projects by 1981 and up to 300 t^y 
1985. Under the agreement, the technical and 
engirreering resources of the Department of Energy, 
Bureau of Reclamation, and Ck)rps of Engineers wMI 
be coordinated with the financial resources ($30^ 
million for fiscal year^ 1979^1) of EDA, HUD, Fm^A, 
REA, and the Community Services' Admmistratlon. 

A DOE-EDA-CSA agreement wili provide for the - 
construction of up to 100 smalNscale gasohol plants 
by the end of fiscal 1981, 

A $700,000 DOE grant to the American Public Gas 
Associajtion will support testing of the feasibility of 
uding natural gas from coal or shale, to be followed 
by FmWA, REA, EDA, and other agency partlcipatidn ^, 
in development funding if demonstration results am \ 
positive. ' 

Also announced was $1,25 mitiiorl In DOE and EDA ; 
grants for up to 20 rural economic development 
districts to develop integrated economic develop* 
ment/energy plans, and a set-fside of 1,000 GET A 
slots in both fiscal 1980 and 1981 for training and 
piacemeqt of poor rural youths in energy-related con*^ 
structiOn jobs, 

Federat*Suite Cooperation 

Under a White House initiative to foster Federal- 
State cooperation for rural development, Federal* 
State agreements have been signed with North 
Carolina,' Florida, New Mexico, Arizona, New York, 
Aricansds, and Vermont. Discussions are underway 
with a number of other Stdt0S for similar agreements 
for coordinated plartnlng and delivery of housing, . 
community facilities, and other resources to areas 
and communiti^ of greatest need Six of the part- 
nership efforts are between FmHA and the 'States^ 
The seventh, involving HUD and i-abor as well as 
FmHA, is in North Carolina, where $1.2 bi'^ion in 



Federal funds from the three Federal partr>brs witi be 
directed toward meeting State and tpcal priorities for 
rural development In the State's balanced 'growth 
strategy plan. , 

EeofHHnte Deveftipment 

The White House is leading a national demonstra- 
tion program to identify and instltutionaiize ways to 
ensure that public works construction encourages 
economic growth and raises living standards Irf 
impacted £\rea$. The denK)nstration, which wli) in^ve 
5 to 10 major Federal construction projects.^wiii seek 
to maximize the employment of prefect area residents, 
especially minorities, women, and the j»or. Also of 
concern are the procurement of more project^relati^ 
goods and services from snrali or minority busi* 
nesses, and sound pro)ect planning to mitigate 
adverse project Impacts on^the commenity and to 
improve the environrrient. 



U.S. DepaHmeht of Agriculture ^ 
Initiatives ^ 

Rural development Is one of the f>epartment*8 
major statutory missions. Further, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, under the Runii Development Act, is 
responsit^ie for providing rural development lea^ar- 
ship and bobrdination within the executive brar^b 
and nationwide. 

The following matefria! summarizes departmental 
efforts under the present Administration to strengthen 
USDA's rural developm$nt performance. A descrip- 
tion of Initiatives that Involve a number of USDA 
agencies Is followed by lhighiights of recent initia- 
tives^of the Farmers Home Administration, in addi* 
tjon to its programmatic res(K)nsibilities, FmHA has 
responsibility for assisting the Secretary and the 
Aissistant Secretary for Rural Development in carrying 
out their rural development leadership responsibili' 
ties. This section concludes with a brief sample of 
rural development initiatives of other USDA agen- 
cies. 

Departmental Policy tnitiatMs^ 

• The Secretary has reinforced rural development 
as a mandate for all of USDA by issuing a 
Secretary's Memorandum on rural development that 
directs USDA agencies to give aggresske leadership 
and assistance to meeting national rural develop- 
ment goals, with empha8i$ on assisting the most ' 
distressed areas and population groups. In the policy 
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statement, the Secretary estal)Ushed a departmental 
ruraf development ctkrimittee and a system fer deter- 
mlnfng^at the beginning of ^ch y^r how each 
agency yiHIi contribute to the goals, and for reporting 
at the end of ift^r year each agency's contribution. 

• The Secretary has Initiated ^ national Agrtcui^ 
turai Structures Diditogue to provide the foundation 
for policies to achieve a future structure that will 
best meet national needs as welt as the needs of 
agriculture, rural America, and consun>ers. Factors 
such as the number and size of famts and the owner^ 
ship and legal organization of farms and farmland— 
as weli as th^ tradeoffs involved in various options 
within each— win be included In the examination, . 
issues and policies that affect structure will also be 
identified. 

• With CSA and ACTION, USDA has Sponsored 
five small farm conferences across the country plus 

j an indlfin Agriculture Conference with.BIA as an 
\ additional cosponsor. These were followed up with a 
\ number of actions to assist small farmers, jncluding 
\ establishment of a USDA policy on assistance to 
small farm operators to encourage, preserve, and, 
strengthen the small fann. The conferences led to 16 
special small 1arm projects using coordinated 
resources of USDA, QSA, and ACTION to help small 
farnders increase their production and Income, as 
, Well a^s the establishment of a small farm subcom-. 
mittee as part of each State rural development com- 
mittee to develop State smali farm action plans. In 
addition, a USDA small farm coordinator position 
was established and each agency will repom to that ' ' 
person the result^ of an annual review of its pro- 
grams, with recommendations for changes- needed to 
Improve attentlon'to small farm families.' 

• Other major actions involving the entire depart- 
ment'inciude the establishment of a consolidated 
USpA Office of Transportation to develop rural 
transportation policy on passenger transpNsrt and 
commodities movement; establishment of a Native 
American Task Force .to improve the effectiveness of , 
USDA programs,as they apply to Native Americans; 
and establishment of a USDA Office of Energy to 
provide leadership and focus to USDA energy activl-' 
ties. ' 

• The USDA Offl6e of Transportation and DOT 
have* been involved In major staff support work 
related to th^l6-member Rural Transportation 
Advisory Task Force established by Public Law 
95-580, signed by Provident Carter November 2, 1978. 
Under the chairmansnlp of the Secretaries of Agrlcul-, 
tore and Tfansf>ortation, the task force is to recom- 



miind a national agricultural transportation policy in 
a report dup for pujjilcation jn January 19%. In June^ 
1979, the tisk force published a preliminary report 
intended to encourage inforrmd public participation 
in public hearings held In July arKj August in 12 
cities acrcMMi the ecHintfy, ^ 

• The Srcretary has also issued a strong iaml use 
policy statenTent w^^lch includes a directive to USDA 
agencies to provide exii^ndiHj organizatiormi, leader- 
ship, planning, and technidai assistance on alt 
aspects of land use, including altentatives to the 
conversion of a wide category of designated lands. 

Farmers Home Adn^irittntikm . 

Under the Carter Adniinlstratlon, FmHA has under- 
gone a major phitosophtc^l redirection centering on 
focusing agency resources on the most distressed 
rural communities and population groups, ^upportivf. 
organizational changes also hftve been miwierHr^'^''^ 
facilitate using these resourcey(an estimated $16.6 
billion in fiscal year 1979) to influence those ot other 
agencies and institutions In joint investment strate^ 
gies to help meet the most critical rural problems, A 
third objective of the redirected agency has been to^ 
improve FmHA services to the public/ 

Targeting 

V^mong the steps iaken to facilitate targeting on 
the most distressed areas and groups,- FmHA has: 

• AllcK^ated fiscal 1979 funds to the States on 
more refined criteria of disadvantage and required 
that FmHA State directors develop and implement * 
annual §tate Investment^ians which address the 
most serious needs in their States. 

• Contracted fora.needs assessment capability 
study and other mission-orlBnted research to reduce 
data constraints to effective targeting. 

• Intensified outreach efforts to groups not ade- 
quately served by FfnHA through such prteans as 
demonstrations using community-based organizations 
and strengthened Indian outreach posflioDs in field 
offices. 

• Targeted funds from specific programs for indi- 
vidual population groups, such as.women and rjiinorl- 
ties, under thS/business and Industry loan program 
for FY 1979. 

• Vmplemented a range of new programs that 
focus on the distressed, including a new rental 
assistance program that will provide subsidies to 
low-Income families and a $4 billion farm economic 

. emergency loan program. ^ 



• Aiiocated staff resources for identifying oppor< 
tunities for targ'eling ortfuncttoftai problems wjth^ 
other agencies through cooperative pro]e6ts, su^as 
an FmHA*Extension-pSA-DOL demonstration that 
will create agricultural training institutes to provide 
Unemployed rural youth with training in agricufture, 
marketing and supply, and related fields, as well as 
educational services and career courtseling. 

JcMnt Investment Strategies 

To faciHtate joint rural development efforts with 
State and local governments, FmHA has realigned its 
* district office tK)und^aries to correspond with those 
of substate^'planning districts, it also has directed its 
State directors to identify in their annual investment 
plans potential opportunities to convert agency 
resources Into leveraging tools. In addition, FmHA 
ancl four States have negotiated statewide joint 
agreements for cooperative Investmejit planning and 
action for rural {development. A similar agreement 
has been negotiated with the Appalachian Regional 
Commission. ^ * ^ 

Joint investment strategies witK other Federal 
agencies are being developed to combine funds for 
focusing on critical rural problems. For example, an 
FmHA*HUD demonstratioji is using $3 million in 
HUD gibnts and $46.2 mfpon In FmHA loans to 
demonstrate improved delivery of rural housing and 
community deveiopment assistance to the disadvan- 
taged. 

improving Senrices ^ ^ * 

To Improve progrsmi delivery, cest effectiveness, 
and responsiveness to current rural nfeeds, FmHA 
has: 

• Restructured Its field sy^m to transfer respon- 
sibility for multlfamlly housing and community pro- 
grams to district offices. This allows county office 
personnel to devote full attention to serving rural 
families seei^lng housing or farm loans and to 
engage in more outreach to the/jisadvantaged. It 
also concentrates expertise at the district level for 
handling .the larger, more complex loans. 

• Implemented stringent new thermal standards 
for housing programs (implemented with REA a rural 
houslng^weatherization program) and developed the 
''design criteria for anaerobic digesters to.be used by 
farmers In converting animal waste to metftane gas. 
FmHA also made construct Idn and operation of a • 
digester on family size farms an eligible purpose lor 
agency farm or soil and water loans. 

< V 



Other USOA Affinctaa 

The ongoing program activities of nMrty all USDA 
agencies haw a difeci fmpjact on Impjaj^g various 
aspects of the quaHty^f life In rurifJIHm. Since / 
these programs are geaeraity welt tittc^i^tood, the 
activities document<Nl in this report are confined to 
new initiatives'typfca) of those that impact nloat 
directly on rural developnrent. Examples are given 
below. 

« » ji 

Senrioif to (he DftadvantagMf 

New Food and Nutrition Service regulations for the' 
Food Stamp Program have IncrMsed pCrtfclpatlon in 
the most sparsely populated rural areas, as indicated 
by the 33 percent rise registered In thp first 2 montha 
alone, after implementation of the r^ouiatipns. FNS 
is diso conducting a major demonstration for the 
Special Supplemental Food Program f 6r Women, 
Infants, and Children to reach eligible women and 
children who are rtilgrant farmworkere. 

Building Rufir institutions 

In line with national rural development goals, an 
iqcreasing thrust among USDA agifi^es has been 
assistance to strengthen the ability of local and 
State public and private agencies 'to t>e more respon- 
sive to the n|tods and desires of Airak people. For 
exam|)le, the Extension Unit of the Science and 
Education Administration (SEA) has established as a 
major goal the^strengthenlng of IcK^al units of govern- 
ment and their planning capabilities, and has 
employed a local government specialist to lead the 
development of programs for use by SEA-Extension 
personnel nationwide In assisting local officials. 

Energy Inttiathres 

Throughout USDA, increasing emphasis is being 
placed oh energy conservation and reducing energy 
costs for rural and other residents. For example, the 
Rural Electrification Administration now requires that 
tts* electric cooperative bo/rowers have energy con- 
servatlon programs as a condition for recejpt of an 
REA loan. ^ 

Protecting tfie Rural Environment / 

A major priority for ail USDA agencies is to bring 
'HTBlViselves into compliance Vith the Secretary's 
^ October 1978 tend use policy statement, in addition, 
USDA agencies are Involved in numerous environ- 
• mental protection or Improvement efforts, with 
^Increasing emphasis on cooperative projects with 
other' agencies. For example, six -USDA agencies 



have joined with EPA ifl ai n}(Xletimplementatiofv^p ; 
gram in seven*Stat8s t^^ah^w -how a coWdlrwte^ pro- 
gram of conservation systems can Impfioyft water 
quality In rur^J areas, ^ , \ > ' ^ ^ \ 

Other Federal Agency lnitfat^1(|&^ 

' ' Uri'addition to participating in the WhItfHouse 
rural initiatives as discussed earlier, Fedeiipl depart- 
ments and agencies have taken numerous individual 
steps to better serve peqpiaMn rural areas. Highlights 
of -the major thrusts of these Federal initiatives are 
given t^iow. 

Equity. V 

Analysis of the reports submitted by other agen- ^ 
cies or departments shows that an increasing ^ 
number have taken seriously the assertion that a ' 
H)etter rural/urban balance is needed in Federal pro* 
gram administration. Examples of actions aimed 
toward' achieving rural/urban equity jnclude the 
following: 

• A study has been undertaken within HEW on 
Federal aid to rural schcK>ls, with the first phase 
focusing on whether allocation formulas and com- 
petitive grant application r^ulrem^nts work to the^ 
disadvantage of rural districts. Also, the Bureau of 
Elementary, and Secondary Education of HEW has 
started a dialogue with major rural organizations to 
look at rural education problems and to address the 
apparent effects of rural underrepresentation in 
Office of EducatloQi programs. 

• The Secretary of HUD established a task force 
on rural and nonmetropotitan America, whose work 
Jed to a HUD rural coordinating group and a number 
of rural initiatives to increase and ^pro/e the use of 
HUD respurces in njral areas. Efforts to support this 
objective inqlude a major evaluation of Section 8 low- 
rent housing assistance in rural areas, a rural hous- 
ing needs assessment, and an analysis of rural credit 
supply and demand. In addition, HUD*s Annual Hous- 
ing^ Survey will include new questions fo determine 
conditions unique to rural areas, and will use a dou- 
ble sample in rural areas to increase statfstJcal ^ 
reliability. • ; 

• In the Labor Department, the Secretary estab- 
lished a aommittee on rural development to provide 
leadership in improving DOVs policies and programs 
ffr ruTal areas. This effort ha% be^en Augmented by: 

— the Bureau of Labor Statistics action to expand 
^ its current population survey data, base by 10^000' 
households in predominantly nonmetropotitan 



areas to obtain mPoce accurate- rflral employment 
and unemployn^nt data; , ' 

^ The repert'of ihe National Commission on 
Employment sind Unemployment Statistics,^ under* . 
taken.to develop new and more accurate employr 
ment hardship md)isures that o^n serve as a t^is 

'for more equitable rural/urban distribution of CiETA 

' resources; and . / , m 

— DDL contracts vyith the National Governors 
Association and the Arrv^rlcan Assoclatlbrt of 
Small Cities for recommendationa! on improving 
rural employment and training services. ^ 

Emptoymefttvnd Income 

Agencies ranging from HEW and Labor to USDA- 
and the Community Services Administration are ^ 
engaged in a wide range of eff^s tp irtiprove 
income opportunities for the rurit djSedVar\taged. 
These activities Include: ' 

• Training to upgrade the econoirHc prospects of 
poor farmworkers and small farmers through DOL 
contrlicts with two federations of poor people's . 
cooperatives and the Emergency Land Fund; 

• pOL-DOE training of migrant and seasonal farm- 
workers to equip them for energy-related occupa- 
tions, and training and employment of un^ployed 
farmworker youth in such work as solar water heatef 
repair; 

• Establishment of additional.Jqb Coff^ ce 
for Indian and Native Amerlcfms; 

• HEW-DOL demonstrations for creating public 
jobs for rural AFDC (Assistance to Famiiles with 
Dependent Children) recipients; 

• Regional commission support 1o small farrners, 
including grant aid fromS^e Central Plains Regional 
Commission for establishment of a cooperatiif^ to 
serve minority farmers with a vegetable proceseing. 
and packaging facility; \ ' % 

• EDA Office of Special Projects support to rural 
community-based organizations to help them identify 
and implement ptojects that will provide jobs and V 
jacilities in especially distressed rural communities; 
and 

• Women*s Bureau hearirtgs on the employment 
and economic problems of ruraMow-lncome women, 
and earnwking of nearly half the Bui'eau's fiscal year 
1979 biiaMkabtivities t(5 assist rural woman, in- 
ciudin^^Bml^traftiOR projects 6n emptpymint and 
trafnin^. 

/Access to Services and Housing 

Expansion of assistance for rural community ser- 
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vices' and housing aiid-e?f6rts to sjftipHfj^ or ffwrease 
access of rural people 16 existing services anci 
, resources are major concerns qf several aigericids. * J 
.Recent actions inclutje: * , , , 
' HEyv demonstrattons to improve delivery of ' 
SQcidl ancfqiiitcf welfare services ta^ndians and to 
sirn'r^lfy access services fdr the ag$djthe d^yelop- 
rtrtfentaiiy dj^atWed. and b^ers Irirt^ral prea^; , . " , - 

• Expaos^foh of Head Stari'4o s6nie an addStiortil 
8,900 childran of mipratfiry;1armw6rkep^ and-Native - 
American children gincl an adfdittonal 3,100 Pu«rto " . ^ 

. Rlcan children; " % ; • : * * * ' . • ; 
^ • Infoyative training for-tiealth Vai^e wdil^ers^ such 
as the Center for Disease Cofftroi's initiation of it 
telephone lecture series, to^in laboratory' techni- - 
clans in more than 400 rurdrf)Ospitels In 13 Stifes, 
reaching an estimate of 'more tlian 25,CKK) stuclents. 
annually; / 

• Demonstrations to assist the rural elderry, , 
Including a seven-State TVA-spbr^sored demonstra- - 
«tidn^hat includes provision of ^ans to pK^vide health 
checkups In isolated ri^rai areas^ s^^J^M rig ot the 
rural eldecly to staff a program^.t<y>rbduGa free^ 
energy audits't:)f homes using electric power; ' 

• Support for rural wpmen^ such as an ACTION 
grant for the Oklahoma Rural Indian Womfen's pro- 
gram to meet rural Indian womeh's legal rights and 
other ne^ds*, pnd ARC support to the Council. on - 
Appalachian Women for a women's credit union, 
group insurance program,* an^ resource and infor- 
mation center fof^ Appalachian women; 

• A S-year CSA national demonstratiorfon rural 
home rc^ir for the^ low income; 

• HUD actions to address housing problems in 
Appalachia and other rriountainous rural areas, 
Including participation in'the design ofa housing 
strategy for eastern Kentucky; 

• HUD support for a S^ate project using com- 
munity action agencies to ccrnnect rural low-income - 
homeowners with sources of financing for housing 
rehabilitation; ^ / ^ ^ 

• Coofdinated assistance for rehabilitating rural 
housing while providing training for the unemployed 
or underemployed, including a DOL-FmHA agreement 
to train and place farm laborers in jobs rehabilitating 
public housing for farm laborers, and rehabilitating 
and weatherizing farmworkerK>wned housing. As 
another example, DOL,-CSA, and FmHA wlti train 5<X) 
rural youths in construction work in connection with 
the rehabilitation of an expected 1,0(X) homes for 
rural low-Income families. 



Er^rgy . • - 

Federal agencies and reglonai coTnnpiissions have 
signific^tly'^qn^sed their i^hergyHre^sited initia-^ 
fives, with the/punK>ses ranging froiri deVeldpment 
of alternate 80urciS8*to lessening high energy co^t 
' impacts on ttie rurpl pQcr. A sai^ip^ng of the rbany 
' act ivitte^ rep6rted Incjuctes: 
. f ,CSA funding fonralnfng anrf teOhnjcal ftssisr . 
tance support for hoiming weafperi^iQn for migrant 
■'and 'seasonal farmworkers; 

• SquthWeet Border Regionki Commiasion 8umK)rt 
for a four-State tj.^monsVaticHi on the use df sotar ' 
energy and cpMservatior) technique^ to upgrade 
existing low-income houslr^ units; 

^ 'Pour Corrtei^ Regional Commission funding of 
research and demonstrations on the feasibility oi - 
energy production from agricuFtuiat waste resources; 
and ■ ^ ' 0^ ' 

» ARC funding for demonstrations on the use of 
wood as a towK^ost alternative energy source. . - 

Agrteuitural Landt Protectlmi / 

A narrower range of Federal agencies jlnd depart* 
ments )s involved in actions related to environmental 
protection and resource management, and d^jsive 
laws on land use arQ stilt primarily the respdV^iblltty 
of States and iocalities in. this country. Two agencies 
other than USQA reported rpajor new environmentai 
actions related to furat development. The . 
Environmental Prptectton Agency has promulgated 
-an Agricultural Ijainds Protection Policy to limit 
adverse impacts that EFA'progrgms may have on 
farmland. And the Council on Environmental Quality 
will cosponsor with USDA a national study of the 
availability of Jlfe Nation's agricgltAjral lands, the 
extent and causes of their conversion to other use^ ^ 
and the way^ by which the'^e lands might be retained 
for agricultural purposes. . ^ • 



the following pages provide additional detail on 
these and ji wide range of oiher Federal rural devel- 
opment actions. They indicate great progress in 
elevating the Importance of rural development issues 
not only in the Department of Agriculture but also 
within the White House and across the entire 
Federal Government; The report also indicates 
'nrarked progress in interagency anct intergdtern^ ' 
.mental coordination and cooperation and, most 
importantjy, progress in making^rograms do a better 
job for the rjesldents of our rural areas and small 
communities. --^ 
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This repqrt is jn fi^qonse to 3ectJon 603 of fhe . 
Rural Devejopment Act of whlch/e^uifes the^. ' 
Secretary of Agrjciiilure to establish natienaj rocal 
deyefopnlenf gqalrf and to.report on pfogre9&.in ^ 
attaining the goals. ^ . ' ^ 

«The goals established early this-Adminisfratlqp 
^entmed from a cural' pblicy Issues sUidy conducted'* 
for thj9 President by the Secretary of Agridulture In , 
the spring ahd sumfner of' 1977. The-goals are as-^ / 
follows: 

,/ 1% Improve rural income levels and increase rurart 
' employment opportunities. v . V 

2. Improve the access of rural residents to ade- - 
quate housing and essential community S^zWV 
ties arid service^. " , 

3. Provide a more equitable dfstrfpution of oppor- 
tunities through targeting efforts on distressed ^ 
areas/communities/and people. * 

4. Create and implement a process for Jnvolvtng 
the private sector and locaivState, and Federal 
agencies in establishing pollojes and programs^ 
that affect rural areas. ^^'MM- 

5. Strengthen the planning, rrianagement. a^cm^ 
decisionmaking capacity of public and private ^ ' 
Institutions concerned With economic oppor- 
tunity and quality of life irr rural America. 

^o illustrate progress in meeting these goals, this . 
repor^t presents a summary of current rural trends * 
and conditions', discusses the Administration's rural 
development strategy, and illustrates its implementa- 
tion with many examples of executive branch agency 
initiatives addressing rural problems. Numerous 
initi,s|tives with limited as ^ell as major impact are 
reported on in order to portray the reality of Federal 
rural development activities, and thereby inform the 
Congress and rural advocate groups that this 
Administration has in fact been responsive to their 
persistent demands since 1972 for greater Federal at- 
tention to rural America's needs. 

The extensive* reporting approach' also is judged 



'Oeiatled backup information and data on rural conditions are ava^sble \n the 
Ass>st#nt Secrelary for Rural L>evelopm6fit's testimony on Rural America »n !he 
1970 s presented to the House Subcommilteo on family Farms. Rural Develop 
merH, and Special Studies of the Committee on Acjf»culture,^n Apr. 49. 1978. 
and to thp S«?nate SubcomrnllteR on Rur^l D£?votopmGnl of the Commitlee on 
AqncuHufe. Nutfifjon. and Forestry, on Apr. 25. 19/8. and m Hural Development 
Perst>e(:tivps. pubits^ed f>y the Economic Dove^opfriont Dsvisjon of the 
Lcofmmics Statistics, and (Cooperatives Service on Nov 1. 1978 



/necessgiry because qp one prdgmm, agency, or 
•department has reiK^nsibiUfy for the many Federal 
a0tjvlt1)de t^at coflect^ely^constitute the Federal 

^ rural development pr^grarn.' Some depaulments and 
agencies do t>av6^maior pa>grams"that deal exclu-' 
s^veiy AiOl rural problems. But white these rural pro- 
grams ar| hecessary to improving the quality of life 
in rural areas, they alqr^ ar^ not sufficient. Numerous 
other F^erai actions of the type repofted on here, 
^s well as tile' many #ngolng progr^f|myDpt covered, 
are V^ired to address the diverse ana 'complex 
problems cf our citizens who live \p tHe less densely 
settfled areas of rural Ameripa. — . 

Sectfon 603 also requires a progress report regard* 
ing the «)3(cX1) dfrfective.to the Secretafy on (joloca- 

* tionx)f USDA and other ttetdVsntts of the federal 
Oovernmdnt concerni^ with ruffil development In 
appropriate USDA field offioes. That report was 
transmitted to the Congress separately on April 30, 
1979, It found ^at of the 11,992 USDA county offices 
Identified as of November 27,^1978, 67 percent were 
in complete or partial coloscatlons. Thus, USdA*s 
county offices are limited to 3,370 Ick^ations around 
the country. Colocatton with other Federal agencies 

[ was fouDd to be ve/y limited at the county level, 
jnaihiy Mfbause other Federal agenpfe^ do not usually 
have tounty offices. Colocation with related State 

'and county offices of nonfederal governmental units 
was more common and is bt^ing further encouraged 
byUSDA: ' ' 

, This report is also designed to respond tp report- 
ing requirements of Sections M1{c) and (d) of Title |X 
of the Agricultural Act of 197Q. The requirements 
relating to planning In Section 901(c) are responded 
to by the material on rural development planning 
assistance in chapte/ 4*of this report. The Sectien 
901{d} requirement is corjcerned with information and 
technical assistance provided to rural areas by 
USDA. Instead of preparing a separate report d^tail^ 
ing such activities, as has been done previously, it 
was decided that it would be more useful and less 
expensive to report only on new initiatives and to . 
include these in the present report. 

Section 901(e) ofthe Agricultural Act of 1970 calls 
for a report on the availability of government services 
to rural areas. Traditionally, this requirement has 
. beeh met by reporting on Federal outlays in non- 
mentropolilan areas, contrasted with^hose in metro- 
politan areas. The most recent such report is Federal 
Outlays in 1976, published in August 1978 and avail- 
ably from Jhe Department's Economics, Statistics, 
and CooperatrVes Service. 
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2. Rural CoiKiitions and Trends 



After dotades of population ioss and economic * 
decline, mral America' has progressed significantly 
toward imprpving its social' and economic conditions 
durjng the seventies. Yet, rural areas contfnue^to lag 
.behind their urban counterparts in terms of wage^ 
levels, family income, employment opportunities; 
adequacy^ of housing, and access tb health^care and 
other essential seryices and facilities, ' . ' . 

population Turnaround 

Nearly 60 million persons,' over ^ quarter of the 
U,S. total, live in rural America. Since t970, rural 
areas have experienced renewed growth and vitality. 
Population rose 8 percent from 1970 to 1976, higher 
than in urban areas (fig, 1), Rural areas have gained 
over 2 million migrants during the seventies, most of 
them ffom urban and suburban areas. Viewed na- 
tionally, three of every eight persons recently added 
to*the U.S, population have been rural residents. This 
trend distinctly reverses that of the sixties, when 
people were leaving rural America, giving urban areas 
an overwhelming growth advantage, ' 

This widest)read turnaround affects most nr^ajor 
regions of the country. Remote and completely rurp! 
areas are growing as well as thosQ that are partly, 
urbanized. High gainers are the West, especially the 
Roci^y Mountain region; the upper Great Lakes and 
O^arks regions; southern Appalachia; and l^orida. 

Some rural counties, about one^fjfth, continue to ' 
lose population. Most of these are in the Great 
Plains, Corn Belt, and Mississippi Delta, but their , 
rate of population decline is generally less than dur- 
ing the sixties. 

■ The reasons for this turnaround involve three inter- 
related phenomena— increasing rural economic vital- 
ity, an increasing preference for rural living, and rural 
modernization. However,' reasons for growth difffer, 
depending on the area. 

For Rural Areas, More Economic ,Vitai)ty 

Rural residents now find more employment oppor- 
tunities, largely because many companies have 
established new operations or expapded existing 
operations in rural areas. Between 1970 and 1977, 
nonfarm wage and salary employment increased 22 
percent in rural areas, compared with 11 percent in 
urban areas. 



■ lerms rufai and ufbdn ^t(^ usod tor nnfUT>e!fopolttan jnd TnetfOp<.)iitan 
areas for all slatJSJica »n this chapter 
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The types of employment have also changed (fig. 2). 
Job'seekers find more opportunities in service-per- 
forming industries instead of the more traditionally 
rural Industries such ad agriculture, forestry, mining, 
and 'nondurable manufacturing. Rural employment 
can no longer be equated with agridulture tn fact, in 
1975, agriculture accounted for only one-tenth of 
total personal income^in rural areas. Although the . 
employment mix In rural areas has become increas- 
• ingly simitar to that in mban areas, the tVpes of }obs 
in rural areas are still lower paying. Thus, average in- 
come in rural areas continues, to lag bebjnd that in 
urban areas. . 

/ * 

People Prefer Rural Living- 

A majority of new migrarvls qite the quality of rural 
life as their main motivation for moving. They no 
longer find urt>an lifp sajlisfying, as evidenced by a 
growing^witiingness to accept tradeoffs — such as 
lower incomes— in moving to a smaller community. ' 
Most people who prefer a rural residence, however, 
would like it to be located within commuting distaj^ce 
of a metropolitan city. 



Income and Poverty 

The relative income position of rurai Americans 
hps been improving. In 1969, 46 percent of the Na- 
tion's poor were rural, compared with 40 percent in 
1977. Viewed another way, in 1969, 16 percent of 
nonmetro residents were poor, compared with 14 per- 
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Figure 2 



Changt in htontarm Wage and Salary Empioymeht, March 1970-77 
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Source: State ^ployment security agw^ci^. 



cent In t977. In metro areas, about 10 percent of 
residents were poor in both years, Indicating that 
poverty ts declining at a faster rate in rural areas. y 

The stow but steady improvement in the rural in- 
come sltiiation can also be seen in the slight im- 
provement in rural median famify incomes compared 
with urbpn. In 1969, median family income in ^ 
nonmetro areas was 77,6 percent of that in metro 
areas, while in 1977 it was 79.4 percent. The relative 
Improvement is more marl^ed over the longer peribd 
of 1.960-77. In 1959, median family income in 
nonmetro areas was only 71 percent of urban median 
family incomes, y ^ ^ 

Rural Poverty Distribution * \ 

Income is lower in rural areas^for ail major racial/ 
ethnic groups. In 19V6, rural whites received 80 per 
cent of the income of their urban counterparts, while 
the ratios for blacl^s pnd Hispanics were 74 percent 
and 85 percent, respectively. However, the incidence 
of poverty among rural blacks (38 percent)^ and 
Hispanics (27 percent) far exceeded that of rural 
whites (11 percent). Thus, racial minorities comprise 
a disproportionate share of the rural'jpoor, although 
the majorWy of rural poor persons are wHIte (fig. 3). 
Indians, especially those'in rural areas, are seventy 
disadvantaged wit^i respect to poverty level income. 



A 1973 BIA survey reported ar> unemployment rate of 
45 percent for Arne^^a^ Indians,* the only mindrity 
group still pr^ominantly rural according to the ItTO 
census. 

Rural poverty 4s not evenly distributed* reigionally. , 
Nearly two-thirds of the Nation's xutQ\ poor live in the . 
South, in that region over 20 percent of the rural 
population failed to earn income above th04)overty 
level in 1975, <Jompared with only 12 percent of rural 
persons ir>the North and West (fig. 4). 

Areas of chronic and persistent poverty are also 
concentrated in the South. This concentration is 
shown for 1 year in fig. 5. Indeed, 8 of 10 persistent 
low-income Vural areas^those that have fallen Into 
the lowest 20l ^rcent of rural counties by income 
rank in each decade since 1950— are located in that 
region. These .^'pockets of poverty'' are characterized 
by severe disadvantage and general economic under^ 
development. 

Differences Between the Urban and Rural Poor^ 

Whereas urban poor families are most often heeded 
by females, by unemployed workers, or by persons 
who ar^ not in the labor force, this is not ^n appro-^ 
priate description of the rural poor. Data from the 
Survey of Income and Education indicate that poor 
rural families are heavily involved in the labor force. 
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NonmetfO Counties With Less Thni $3JSO0 Per Ci^ita income in 197$ 
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\ Functfomil limoracy by ftoce and Sex,\n ^ 
v^k)nmetro Areas, 1975 * 
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Figure 7 
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Four out of 10 am headed by fuH-time workers, com- 
pared with only a quarter of urban poor families, and 
almost half have two or more workers, in contrast, 
only 16 percent of poor famHies In urt^n ar§0is have 
two Of mofe-workers, and almostlhalf haft^e no 
workers at all- Thus, the income f)Qsition of many 
poor rural families Is ngt associated with labor force 
participation, but rather with the types of jobs 
available in rurpl labor markets or with the tack of 
appropriate skills and training fpr better paying jobs 
when they are present. ^ 

Educational Attainment. 

The educational preparation of the rural labor force 
is a major determinant of Its relatively lower income 
position. Formal educational attainment has increased 
recently; but rural students, especially minority 
group members, are mbre likely to enroll in school 
later, progress through school more slowly, complete 
fewer school years, and score lower on natfona! test^ 
than students attending urban schools. / 

For exarliple, only about hdlf of rural <people age 25 
and older had completed high school in 1975. This ^ 
compares with 68 percent and 65 percent of urban 
males and females, respectively. Among rural minori-# 
ties, high school completion is lower still; only about 
.a quarter of rural blacks and Hispanlcs, age 25 or 
older, Have completed a^hlgh school education. 
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Functional iltiteracy js also a problem In rural 
ar^as, especially among minorities. In 1975, 30 per- 
cerit of black males and 19 percent of black femafes 
riad completed less than 5 years of formal education, 
the conventional definition pf functional illiteracy 
(fig. 6)/ V. ' w • ' 

Considering the information jwst presented, It is 
not suprlslng^that relatively fewer* rural resictents 
enter college. Regardless of rac^, college enrollment 
rates of rural people Awere lower than those of thaif 
urban counterparts. These differences changed very 
' little between 1970 and 1975. 



Housing conditions in rural areas have improved 
markedly since 1970. The^mber of occupied units 
that lack^comf)lete plumbing and/or were crowded 
declined from 3.5 million units in 1970 to 2.3 million 
un/ls in 1976. The proportion of rural households 
o#tupying such bad housing declined from 18 per- 
cent^tolO perceht. For whites, the proportion 
occupying suchjhousing declined from 11 percent to 
7 percent; for bl|icks, from 58 percent to 36 percent; 
and for Hlspanics, 37 percent to 27 percent. 

However, by almost any measure of adequacy, 
housing continues to be poorer in rural than in urban 
areas (fig. 7). In 1976, 44 percent of the Nation's 5.1 
million homes that lacked complete plumbing and/or 
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jMrara crowded were located, in ruraf areas, but these 
arsis contained, only 32 j>ercent of the^Nation's 
households/ Of the i.2 million homes that lapked a-^ 
complete kitchen, 59 percent were in rural ar6as, ^ 
Values afjd rents are only ihree-fourths as higti in , ■ 
rural as theyjtre.in urban areas, Jhey are incrMSing 
more jfit|5idly,j3u| startfn^-from a lower base value, 'r 
\ the jncidence of bad hoys)r^\<lacklng plumblpg / - ^ 
and/or crowded) is closely related tp hdusehpid - 
income, and is ^lighest amon^ the vary popr,lFor 
example, 41 pert:eDt 6f the bafd housing In rural areas 
was occupied^by.househotds with incomes of less . 
than $5,000 in 1976, but these households represented 
only 24 percent of all rural households, 
* Although there has been a rapid imprc^ement in , 
housing conditions among rriost households, sonjie 
households have not experienced Improvement a& 
rapidly as ptti^rs. Groups for wl^ich progress has 
been less rapid include blacks, Indians, migrant 
workers, the elderly, and single 0ersons, A BIA study 
shows that in 1970, 46 percent of Indian housing had 
no plumbing and 5D percent was valued at only 
$5,000 or below. Blacks occupfed 27 perceht of the 
housing that racked complete plumbing and/or vstas ' 
crowded in rural areas in 1976, up from 24 percent in 
1970. But they occupied only 7 percent of all rural 
housing In both 1970 and.1976. 

Among household^ occupied by elderly or ^ngle 
persons crowding is not a problem. But basfed-upoR . 
thp criteria o^ lack pf complete plumbing, a pattern^ 
of slower progress Similar to that shown for the 
blacks was manifest. The elderly occupied 35 per- 
cent of the units that lacked complete plumbing in, 
1976, compared with 32 percent in 1970. Single 
persdns— many of whom are elderly -T^^occupied 36 
percent of the hdusing that lacked complete plumbing 
in 1976,,welf llbove the 26 percent In 1970. A recent 
rapid increase in the number of households in rural • 
areas occupied by young single pergfcns has contrib- 
uted tdihe greater prominence of poor housing 
arriong th^se households, ■ . ^ 

Seasons for the lag in the improvement in 'housing 
among blacks, Indians, migrant workers, the elderly, ^ 
and single persons are many. The relatively l6w level 
of income arftong Jhese groups is no doubt a major 
factor. But their linwed access to credit, again partly 
due to th^r'fimit6a Income, is of c6nslderable impor- 
tance. One prftbl^rfi here may be an institutional bias 
toward pecpetuaifqn of lending practices of the past, 
when these partilbli^r population groups either (1) did 
not seek loans as m&h because of their poor income 
positions or other faBwfs irf the past or (2) were a 



' ■ ■ ■ ^' ' - ' ^ •■• 

much less sizable share Pf tlie rural population yien 
(4^^016 persons, tor example)^ v ^ 

Esseiitfai Coimmunity Services and ' 
FaclHUes^ > / 

' ' ■ * ' * ^ , . 

. Ac(5ess to & reasonable (evei of ^^^tfal ^m-/ 
munity services aild facliiUes is a major goai of rural ^ 
' developrlient/ Howevar, carrertt^nd reliable data ar» / 
'not available with which to mWsure progresis toward , 
this goar in atl areas of service j^isHon. Some^avail* 
able information is reviewed b^ow, v . 

Local GovtmiTNint Ekpttndituras . ' / ^ % 

Per capita local government expenditures are pften 
used as a rough indicator of the levels of ^community 
services available in the Natidr). these figures nlust 
be used cautiously, however, since the ptlces of 
inputs; the level of. efflclency;^e relative roletf of 
State versus locargovernmints; artd'age, sex, and 
famlJy characteristics vary SLibstantiaily between 
urban and rural areas and considerably from one area 
to another, . ^ ' 
In 1972, the level of p^r capita expenditures of 
^ local gpvernnrients in urban counties averaged nearly 
* 1 Va times that of rural counties. Spending for individ- 
ual funqtlohs was also higher in urban counties, witfi 
^the exception of spertdfng for highways, wheneyural ^ 
local goverfiments typically spend more. Further- 
niore, thfe overall gap in spending between urban and 
rural areas has widened. In 1957, rural local govern- 
ments spent 86 percent as much per capita as urbdf^ 
local govei'nrhents; in 1967, they spent 74 percent as 
much; and in 1972, they spent only 69 percent as 
much. 

Health Services 

f ecent years have seen increasing riecognition of 
th| important role an adequate rural health care 
system plays in rural development, A recent study of 
rural workers in the South:found that pfoor health; 
was a major factor inhibiting participation in the 
iabor force.* Over 7^0 percent of the funds of ttie 
F/nHA pssentiat Community Facilities Loan Program 
were for health care facilities projects as of fiscal 
1978, reflecting the priority that communities give 
such facilities. • 



'Scot!, L . L Smith, and B' Rungefmq "Latvor Force Participation m Southern 
Rufcit Labor Markois.' Amertcan Joufnal of AgricuHufaf Economfcs. Vol 59 
May 19// ' 'I • , 



9hnracter)8tic8 or the g6n|rdil rarat population, 
^«spectatiy (^ar tncomtp anq lower educ^ipnal 
!evei8» tend to compound ruraf health problems. In 
addHion, the most inevitjibie conaifquence of ouf 
aging poputatien is the increased need for fHiatth 
^ care. In 1965, thare were .18.5 million t>«PRle over age 
es, and by 1975 there were ^.4 rtiilHon eiJderly peo- 
> pit, This produces a litrain on oommurMty health 
resourcfts* For the already lna#iqulite health system 
In rural areas, where a greater profK>rtlon.of the 
populationjs aged, this strain Is Intensified. Further- 
more, it Is projected that by the year 2000 the 1975 
totat population wilt have gro^wn 22.9 percent, but the 
aged population will have grown ,36.6 {^rcent. 

Although chliracterls'tics of the general rural 
pcpulAion are associate^ with inadequate h^ith 
care, ryrat areas are alsVunlque among themselves. 
One example of this uniqueness is the rapidly grow- 
ing oo^nnriunftles near western ci^l oiwratlone which 
require exceptionally expedient development of their 
healt'h systems in order to meet the needs of the 
community. 

Two Indifcators used by HtW to designate health 
care inadequacies are the M^ically Undprseived 
Arbas (MUA's) and Health Manpower Shortage Areas 
(HMSA^s). In 1977, approximately 27 percent of the 
Nation's popuiatioli resided in rural areas, but over 
SS^erceht of all ^ople In MUA's and 51 percent of 
all people in "HMSA's resided in these areas. 

The most commonly used measure of health 
status— Infant mortality— varies notably by region, 
residence, and race. By region, the Southern States 
have the highest infant mortality rates; ifi 1975, the 
South Atlantic States had a rate of 18.2 infant deaths 
per 1,{X)0 live births, compared with a Pacific States 
rate of 13.8. By residence, Infant mortality varies 
from the lowest rates in the'SMSA urban fringe coun- 
ties to the highest rates in the less urbanized' . 
nonmetro areas not adjacent to an SMSA/By ^a(»^ 
the ir\iant mortality rate in 1975 of 16.1'deaths pef\ 
1,000 live births for all races breai<s down to rates of 
' 14.2 for whites versus 24.2 for '*ail other" and 26.2 
for biaci^s. 

Minorities had considerably higher rates across 
the country. For minortties in rural'areas, the infant . 
mortality rates are critical. For example, in 1974 ki 
Mississippi, the Infant'mortafttyrate was 19^4 for 
whites versus 39 J for blacks.* 



Although With stfttyjsi data fndWte that the 
greatest f^ed fpr health resources Is In rural are|pis. 
the aqjbal diaitribution of these resources is a\^y- 
r from l(ioae ar^. This coftdltlon ipe^^sist8 despite the 
, }^ rural-urt>an p^iifation lurnaround and the special 
, KEW programs targeted at improving heajth resources 
avalffi^liityjn underserv^ areas^afate 1 shows 
' ; drpf?iatlG dffferfencite In per^onnel^populat lew ratios 
t^twTOn urbah and rural ar^s. * , 
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Tabl# 1~P«rsonnef and hotpitaf bed9 (Mr 
t()9^ IKHiutlitlOfi by resklwice 



TotalVionfederal physicians^ 

in patient ,care (1976)^ 

*\ » 


163.2 68.7 


Office^based practice 
General; practice 


135.1 
20,2 


' '60.5 
24 8 


Special practicw 
Medjcal 
Surfllcaf / 

1 Other 


"94.8 

' 30.6 
37.5 
^.4 


35.6 
• . 10.1 
17.0 

8.6 ; 


Hospitat'based practice 


48.2 


8.2 


Registered nurses (1972)!: 


413 


S97 

/ -37 


Dentists (1974)' ] 


'60 


Hospital beds (o^eromunity, 
1 1976)* 


440 


. 410 
V 



'C«tcu(«tlon« tiWii on m Pnystcian Dt»tfibu!ion iwid Mtdical Liacen 
sure in the Unitid States, "^976. AmBr0tn Me<jf6«l Association, C^JC»ga 1977 

'CalcLiattont iMistti on data in Hwlth. United Stite*: 1976 1977. ^Jjia^tji 
R«*oyfC*» AdminiVlrition. U.S. D«p»rtment of HMltn, Education, and Vj^eltare. 
Pub No |KRA)* 77 1232/19??. ^ 

*C«lcLia^ons b«i«d on Tt>€ Araa R«sotifca File: A ManpoW«r planning and 
Rasparch Tool. U S DapjLTlrr^nt of HeaUh, Edycflion, and W«ifaf». 1976 
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*D«vfs. K.. and R Ma/ShaH. Rurai Heaith Cara m the South. Task fofct* on 
%oi^lh«rn Rural Davafopment. Oct, 1975, 



Figure 8 shows the trend in number of physicians 
per 100,000 population between 1940 and 1974 in the 
total United States, urt)an areas, rural areas, and 
rural areas with less than 10,000 population. For the 
total United $tates, the physician-population ratio 
has increased over time, while rural are&s and rural 
areas wit h less than 10,CXX> population havexon- 
sistently JJfct behind. For the latter groups, the 
ratio ha^fPntinuaUy declined and worsened drarhati- 
cally since 1970. ^ • , 

The distribution of hospital beds appears to be 
equitable (table 1). However, rural hospitals are 
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50 60 
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70 74 



Source: Economfcs, Statistics, and Cooperativ« Sarvic^alcuif tion 
using HEW Area Resource File data. * 
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Nalional Center for Education Statistic*, HEW. 1976. 
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generally older and smaller, lackirig in specialized 
services and advanced technology, and less likely to 
be accredited. 

• Residential and regional variations that work 
against rural citizens also exist in Medicare and # * 
Medicaid reimbursement. People in the East, West, 
arfd urban areas are*more likely to receive benefits 
Wincluding larger benefits) than people in the South, 
^tfie North-Central region, or rural areas/ Over 80 per- 
cent of Suburban residents are covered by private 
medical insurance. In the central city, private coverage 
^is lower ,4)ut many Residents participate' in the * 
Medicaid program. Private medical insurance coverage 
is Aso low In rural areas^ since many persons are 
self*empioyed of work for small firms that cannot 
afford to provide^coverage; but in this case the slack 
js not taken up as well by Medicaid. In fact, many of 
the rural poor are employed and are thus not eligible 
for the program. ' ^ 

Educational Services 

Rural public school systems during 1972*73 ex- 
pended less per pupil than urban school systems for 
all aqcoiint categories except pupil tr'ansportatlon 
services. For example, rural. schools spent an 
average of $170 less per pupil for instruction than ur- 
ban central city schools. Differences were also marked 
for other categories, such as plant operation and 
maintenance {*ig. 9). 



• The funding difficulties experienced by rural 
sc>iool systems have severe repercysslons on the / 
number of support personnel such systems are able<% 
to maintain. Rural schools' have refSitlvely few person- 
nel supporting the instructional function. In 1971, for 
example, three-fourths of rural school systems had 
no instructional supervisors at alL while only 2,5 per- 
cent of urban central city school systems had none. 
Comparable. figures for, th^e lac'k of other support per- 
sonnel in rural and urban schopis were: librarians 
41.8 and 1.6 percent; guidance cQunselors, 50.2 and 
6.2 percent; psychological staf( 92.6 and 24.1 per- 
cent; audio-visual staff, 92J and 58.4 percent; and 
teacher aides, 49.5^and 7.5 percent (fig. 10). 

It has been argued that the relative number of sup- 
port staff nr^embers )s lower in rural areas /because 
the^smali size of many rural schoqis prevents therri 
from employing Jull-time counselors and other pro- 
fessionals. Higher salaries typically prevailing m bt© 
cities also attract the most qualified professionals to 
those areas. But the fact is that entire rural school 
systems do not have certain support staff members 
at all.* 



■Eio. I Regjona) and Residential Vaft^tions in Medtcafa and MedJcajd F^^jm 
bur^emonis US Department of Agrjcul^ufe. Economic R^s^arch Service. 
Vk/ofking Paper No. 7801. Oct 197? . 

FraftH?. Fraf)K Rufdl ^ duratton jncl Labo? Force in ihe Sev^jntii^ U S 

D^p^f^meni of Agncuirufe*hconQrni<|^. Slatjstjcs. afid Cooperativos Service. 
Rural Develdpment Research Report No 5 Oct 1978 
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0 . s 25 50 . 75 10O 
Percent Lacking Support Programs 

ScHircw: St«tiittll» of Locai PubUe School Systwns, Pi^Hs sfKl SUff, 
Fall 1971 . ftotfcjiMll Cwitor for Edticat^ StatWlc*. HEW, 1876 



Support services are mo^e than incidential to in* 
structlon; they provide human and materia! resources 
for the learning process. Unforturmtely, many rurai ^ 
school systems have neither the financial support 
nof^ the personnel to develop such services. 

Rural childrea are more likely io.enroll in school 
later than their urban counterparts, one reason being 
that proportionately fewer rural schools ofJefiiro- ^ 
grams for 3. to 5-y ear-olds. In 1971, only 57.6 percent 
of rural pubUc school systems reported having 
kindergarten programs, compared with over 80 per^ 
^cent of school systems in urban areas. 

AS far as special education was concerned, less 
than one-half of the rural public school systems pro- 
vided programs, compared with the vast majority of 
urban systems. One reason for this comparative 
. strewing is that sparsely settled districts often have 
too few special children to justify offering the pro- 
-gram. Some States furnish tultfpn assistance to per- 
^ mit special children to benefit from programs in 
■^earby districts. 

Rural students ^e Blso^dfsadvantaged when it , 
comes to access to learning materials because there 
are no libraries in many schools, particularly at the 
elfen^ntary level. Once again, the smaller size of 
rural schools plus a scarcity of fDnds and personnel 
probably account for defitlent library services. 

Id ' 
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W«t«r.aiHi S«w«r StnrtcM^ 

' Economic efficltiwy n^y prwjiucte «v«ixriiriJ 
household from being **rwd^y «'pubHC or private , 
water or «ewer ^8tenv/Non«tNfMa. one indication 
of tNi avaitatJillty.of r^rat sewer and vratef.s^lceii is 

Lthe proportldn of hollies senwd by systems in mni . 
areas compared wit^ the propofticM^ in urban areas, 
fn 1 9?6, 65 percenl/of rural hmtseholds were serv^dd 
by puUlc or private watar systems, COTipwred witb d2 
percent of Urban iuHiseholds. The 65 percent ru ral 
figure representi an increase from 62 i^ercent in 
1970. it is Interesting to note that only 64 percent of 
the rural housj^g units that were constructed during 
1970-76 were /nItiaUy connected to a private or public 
■water systerti (ta^le 2). 

Sewer systems are less avaflat^, than water 
systems In/rural areas. Only 49 perceiit of rural hous- 
ing units were connected to public sevier systems in 
1976, compared with 84 percwit of ujrban housing 
units! tfTO proportion of rural housing connected to 
public TOwer systems in 1976 represented only a 
slight Increase from the 48-percent figure for 1970. 
Surprisingly, less than 43 percent of rural housing 
units constructed during 1970-76 were initially con- 
nectfld to a fsubllc Mwer system. However,-<:hanges 
Iri iednnology and a significant increase In the use of 
Individual seWer techniques temper the alann this 
statistic nf>lght othen(vi8e raise. ' .- . 

- TThough rural use of public sewer systems has not 
expanded rapidly", septic tank and cesspool uSe In- 
creased so much during 1970-76 that the numbef of 
rural' households without public or private sewer ser- 
vice declined from 2.4 million to 1.1 million. Further, 
99 percent of the newly constructed rural households 
were served by either public or private sewer control, 

Patsen^r TransfHKtation j 

Many rural residents— espsQially the poor, elderly, 
handicapped, and young— are isolated an^ immobile, 
and face extreme diffiluities in gaining access to 
jobs, health care^soblll services, shopping, recrea- " 
tton, and f/iends. The rural mobility problem is com-; 
pounded by' the simple fact of long travel distances . 
and, conseouently, high travel costs. ' , 

The probfem is strikingly portrayed by the follow- 
ing statistics: 

• Fifteen percerft of rural fiouseholds, 57 percent 
of the rural poor, and 45 percent of the rural elderly 
do not own an automobile;' 52 percent own only a 
single automobile, which means that other falmily * 
merHbers are ''left behind- when the breadwinner 
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Xabl« a—Avalto^iUty of wattr aiifi sawtr faplHtitt in ykar rourtd HoiitiQg units, t^7(K7e 
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25.710 


4,0^ 
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91.1 




2.700 


83,8 
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2.426 


Nonmetro 


4,231 


1,541 


60.3* 


83.5. 
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40.1 


42.5 
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'Un«» butJt 1970-76. • • ' 

&OiJf€;r. bureau of Census, f^m^9^ Housing Survay 197&, Umted S^f«s and ftegtcms. Part A. Ofin«f»l Housing Charge teristtcs, S«ii«» H-ISO^T^. 
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usee the family car to travel to and from.wQfk; 

• Only 313 of the Nation's 20,00C towns with a 

* populatior\^f 50,000 or less are served by a public / 
transit system; V ' 

• t^ss than 1 percent of rural persons working * \ 
outside th o h o mo ute *or have access to public 
transportation to get to work;^ 

• Intercity bus lilies s^^e only about half of the 
Nation's towns of 50,(XX) or less;^iftce 1972, 1,800 
small towns have lost intercity bus fities; 

• Regulated air service carriers have dropped 
nearly 200 service points (30 percent of the total 
served in 1960) in the last 20 yi^ars; 

• An estimated 60 percent of places with less 
' than 2,5(X) pMDpulation have Tio taxi service; and 

• Rural residents must travel farther than their ur- 
ban cownterpart^ to g^in access to medical care and 
essential sociai berv4cies — for example. 20 ^cent of 
rural residents as compared to 10 |)ercent of urban 
residents must travel more than a half* hour to 
medical care. ^ * , 

These statisticis amply demonstrate that there ia, 
no p^qj ress to report on in terms of thie actual 
passecger transport conditions. However, the follow- . 
Ing chapters of this report demonstrate that dramatic 
progress is occurring in terms of action to meet 
these problems. As a result of tbis action, subse- 



quent rural development prpgrtse ^reports shoiifd be 
able to dcH^ument an improved rural transportation 

situation. * / 



Conclusion ^ . 

Most (Elective measures of socioeconomic condi- 
tions show that the quality of life has improved in 
rural America in recent years*. Data on poputatk)n, in- 
come, employment, and housing ail show tHat rural 
persons are better off than in the past. However, 
data on health care andjransportatlon indicate a 
worsening situation in terms of access to the6e 
essential "^en/idesi. Even data showing progress in 
the broad income, employment, and housing 
categories also show a piersistence of ru^el-urban 
disparity. TMy also^how that "{K>cketeof poverty'' 
remain and that certain groups of peopte— including 
minorities, the elderty, and migrant workers^co/i* 
tinue to be poorer and more disadvantaged than 
other rural peoptfi. To improve the quality of life for 
disadvantaged groups, iurai devel'opment policy- 
makers will need to target their policies carefulty* 
Rural America is extremely diverse and programs 
nitist.seek out areas and individuals most in need of 
assistance !f they are to achieve their goals. 
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d. White H9u$a-Rurel initlatfv^ 
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Th« Preskkint and key m#mber9^f.ttw White ^ 
' l^ousf stuff h«v« t>Mn very dHrectty irmHved in 
<jlreMiog the devetopmeot prtMmmpf peopte IhHng; 
In imell towns end rurel areas. They Have rMched 
out to learn cnore abou| ihe ^onoems and /ieeds of * 
rurat people from a broMi crose^section.of rursJ ; 
citizensiand those representing rural interests; local 
and^ State offldais; Federal Ci^inet officers, ai^ncy 
tie«^$, and program apeclafists; nr^mtere of Con* . 
gress; and others. 

Thi9 outreaoh effort has re>^ied a striking con- 
sensus on the need to: • 

• Better coordinate and in\prove thi^ deU>^ry of 

« Federal, S^te, and iooal programs in the areas 
of mfat health, housing, water and sewer, 
transportation, coirnmuni(^tions. .^onomic 
development, and energy. ' , " 

• Formulate a comprehensive mtlonal oiral 
development policy to provide a context for con- 

. tinuing problem solving^ addltionat ad- 
ministrative reform, and jpossibiy new legisla- 
tion. ' . \ f 

* Both of Ihese basic needs are being-^ctiv^iy ad- 
''dressed by key White Hous0 and agency staff. This 
jsflpt ion of the Rural Development Prepress Report 
iBlents a sample of the initiatives that have and are 
being taicen under the leadership'of the White House 
to improve^the responsiveness of Federal, State, and 
local government to the special needs and concerns 
Of those living in rural America. Both the Assistant 
Secretaries Worthing Group for Rural Development, ' 
under the chairmanship of USDA's Assistant- ' 
Se6retary for Rural Deveippment, and the Inters 
agency Coordinating Councti have assists materi- 
atly Jn the development of these initiatives. 



Rural Health Initiatives . 

Health care was chosen as the focal point of the 
first of a series of initiatives to mal^e Federal pro- 
grams y^ork better in rural areas because of the 
acute health problems and shortages of health care 
serviced In rural America, 

Three major White HoMse initiatives have been 
launched to address health care shof^ages. 

Rlirai Htaith Clinics ^ 

Under a new USDA-HEW agreement, the 5-perce,nt 
community facilities loans of FmHA are available to 
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underwrite the ccHMtnictit^ 
primary care hMitft c^t«^ In 
runrf communit^Jthe hduth 
renovated with fm^A fuhda 



renovation of , 
Hc^ty underMfved 
built or 
receh^ of^etatlng^. 
aewre the p(«c^ \ 



witl 

monies Irm HEW^ind H&N wi 
^ hwnt of medical manponNir in ttw fi^tlitiM. For the 

first V^iof the prc^t/FmHA hie set aside $25 
; mittidn for ^licantsc wfK> wish totHiikI Of renovate ' 
cojfimunity hMlth diritiHe or migrant hMtth centersJ 
"HEW estimatiss tt)|f the ^-yeu* pfojbct will result in ; 
r nearly aoo centefs to s^iNi jdtioujt l^.milUpn lural 
tesittents. 

In theiirst 8 months after this initiative was an- 
n<Hinced by the White HcHise, 84 ptWi^lieations 
from 22 States were received fBqueeting ^26^4 
. mfll|on in loans. $3*4 million was <^igated for 
14 dt thes^ in 8 SUtei, and 19 preappiicaticma wers 
advanced to tt^ f c^iiai a|>ptlcation stac^^. 

\ ' f \ • , , . . 

RtimlHeaim^^>f>orf Staff ' 

Und^r a njsw agreement between tfm DepartnMnts 
of ljat>or and Himitli, Education, imd Weif am, disad- 
vantaged rural residents will t>e trairWd as prevent!^ 
and health support worlcere in rural areas. DOL witl 
^recruit etigibte participants and urKterwrite training 
costSt and HEW wlil providtf trjaining apd entry^tevet 
job placement in community health centers and - 
migrant h^ith centerB* Participants .wi(i be trained 
as^ nurses aides, clinic clerks, transportation officers, 
envfronmentai h^lth' inspectors, health educators, 
and other positions in allied preventive and hmlth 
support fields. 

The HEW-OOIi. agreement calls for recruitment and 
training of niigrant and seasonal farhiworkers t^ 
grantees Under Title III, Section 303, of the Cqnv 
prehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA). 
Under the Initiative, 500 migrant and seasonal farrtii 
work#s will be trained to provide preventive health 
services and then placed In migrant anci appropriate 
health center facilities in their home communities. 
/ Another part of the HEW-IX)L agreement calls for 
placement of Job <3orps health traifws from rurat ' 
areas in iHEW-assisted primary care facilities in their 
honfe communities. ,HEVV and DOL are developing 
cooperative arrangements to identify wortt ex- 
perience bp{K>rtuntties and available iob opehingsj^" 
riiral health clinics for Job Corps members traiQrain 
the health services field. OOL wilf supplement the 
salaries of wori^ experience health trainees for up to 
26 weeks under the Jqb Corps industry Work Ex- 
perience Program. 
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Assistance in implementing this agreement, and 
the HEW-USDA agreement, will be provided by the 
National Governors Assoqiation (NGA) under con- 
tract *ith DOL. NGA has found that, while Stat^^s 
have a great cleal of interest in usin^ Federal employ- 
ment and training monies for health-delated training, 
they have Mttle information about federally financed 
rural health'programs. Under the DOL-NGA contract, 
NGA will wof^^ith HfcW, DOL, USDA, and Gover- 
' nors' offices to provide jnfc^rmation and to assist in 
developing rural health service center programs, us- 
ing Federal employment and training resources. As 
part of this effort, NGA has completed a Catalog of 
Federal Health Resources for State and local use in ^ 
identifying a wide variety of assfstance available for 
health services and facilities. 

Rural Health PTOfessionals 

During the next set?eral months, the White Housfe 
wilt be consultihg.with those concerned with increas- 
Jng the supply of health professionals, particularly - 
physiciahs/in rural'areas. Thej3urpose of the con- 
sultation will be to examine ways in which all le>?^ls 
of government, the edacational corrimunity, and the 
private sector can work cooperativel^o improve the 
recruitment, training, and retention c^rhealth profes- 
sionals in rural areas. \ ' 

At.present, medical education is skewed toward 



specialised practice and the dse of sophisticated 
technology—both more appropriate to large medical~" 
centers than to many small towns and ri^al areas. 

White House, in concertwItH public, educa- 
tional, and private leaders wm^look for ways^ reem- 
phasize prtmary care disciplines and improveVaining 
^fo£ those studeatS:Who will practice in rural areas, 
They will also explore v^cays in which communities 
and States can work together to attract and f^ain 
medical personnel in sparsely populated area's. 



R^ral Housing Initiatives 

The rural housing initiatives were undertaken to irt- . 
prove the Federal response to rural hqjii^mg prob- 
lems through such means as innovative demonstra- 
tions^to meet special housing needs, use of common, 
regulations and forms to reduce administPaiive 
burdens on local people and save taxpayers* dollars, 
and steps to encourage local small town lending in- 
stitutions to^ake a more active role in housing. ' 

Congregate Housing for the Elderly 

Under the rural housing initiatives, the President / 
announced on May 4 the commitment of $12.5 / 
million to fund 10 demonstration housing projects 
be built as part of the"Farmers Home / 
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ActmlQi^tratiOn*^ national rural congregate elderJy 
hC3*uslng effort^ynclers^he demonstration, FrnHA will 
n*aki?\tpans through Us rural renfar housing i)rogram 
to buifclfor renovate housing for senior citizens in 10 
sites selected Oft the basis of negd criteria such as 
ttie percentage of elderly, minority, and poor popula^ 
tion. HEW's Administration on A#ig wlH make ■ 
grants to provide services needed by the residents to 
enhance their Independence, mobility, and se{f- 
sufficiency. These servlceCinclude meals, transpor- 
tation, housekeeping, personal care services, and 
social and recreational activities, ^^.^ 

This demonstration will be p^rt of a largeWiffort of 
FmHA and AoA to cooperate in Implementing a na- , 
tional program for congregate housing for yje rural 
elderly. Through regulations, FmHA wilt require that 
each congregate elderly housing project it fi;iances \ ^ 
through Its Section 515 rural rental housing program 
have adequate support services plus other accom- 
*7TTodat1ons to enable rural senior citizens to have 
-sorhe degree of independence and to prevent 
premature or unnecessary institutionalization. 
Developers will be required to consult with social 
service agencies to obtain assistance in providing 
support services for piderly residents of the 
facilities, 

^ In implementing this national program, FmHA and 
AoA will prepare brochures for developers and other 
interested groups that identify sources of funds and 
otifer assistance related to support services for the 
elderly. . 



Housing Agency Coordination 

In another phase of the rural housing initiatives, , 
.agreements are being developed among HUD, VA, 
FmHA, DOL, andCSA to: 

— Better coordinate *site development and con- 
struction regulations with a focus dn eliminating 
interagency discrepanfcies in such areas as the 
designation of stibdivisons; 

— Accept each other's inspections; 

— 'Develop and in^itute un^prm forms for such- 
steps as mortgage applications and approvals, 

. property appraisal|^sttttement statements, tenant 
certifications, and' affirmative fair marketing plans; 

Identify and eliminate administrative barriers to 
- the development and management of muitifamily 
housing projects in rural areas by such means as 
conducting demonstrations which seek to transfer 



ownership jof projects to commumtyrbased • 
t3rqanlzationsl . ♦ 

— Train local residents irv housing rehablHtation/ ^ 

and niainlenance, and * # 

\^ ^ " -■ * "... ^ 

^ Work with regulatory ajgencJesJo encouraga ; ; 

' local small town lehding institutions to take a * ' * - 

more active role in hbiising and ecoapmiq develop- 

ment/ ' . - 

Rural Water and SeWer Initiatives 

On December 1, 1978, President Carter anrk)iinced 
new prcK^edures that dramatically simplify the . 
delivery of approximately $2J5 bilHoh in Federal water 
and sewer assistance to small towns and rural areas. 
Participating agencies Include the Envlforrmental ^ 
Protection Agency, the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration, the Department of Housfhg and Urt>an 
Development, the Farmera Home Administration, and 
the Community Services Administration, 

Since that time, multlstate training conferences 
ha\^ been held by the Federal Regional Councils to 
adt^int Federal field personnel and State and local 
officials with the agreement and to ensure Its earty 
and effiBCtive implementation. 

The agreement calls for the following ad- 
ministrative reforms and simplifications: 
. • When a cort^munity makes contact with any 
Federal water-sewer agency, tha^ agency will now 
complete a "community profile forml! and send it to 
the other agencies for review and comment, and, 
' then, based on the comments it receives back, ur- 
range for a preapplication conference t^etween the 
community and all of the agencies which might 
become involved in a joint funding effort; 

• Adoption by FmHA and EDA of a common ap- 
piication form, common reporting and auditing re- 

* quirements; the letter of credit as a payment method, 

* and standard requirements to be included in con- 
tracts between communities and engineeririQ firrns; N 

• Adoption by all the agencies of commc^f^^^^a 
for defining ''affordable systems!'— criteria wnlch 
•take operating and maintenancS as welt as debt ser- 

, vice costs into consideration and which recognize 
the disparity of income levels among communities; 

• l^phasis on "alternative and innovative 
technology'' and cost-effectiveness principles to en-^ 
sure that facilities are suited to particular community 
needs and circumstances; 

• Single environmental assessments, single A-95 
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reviews, and sfifi^ie constructton inspections for proj- 
sets funded by more than one agency; I 

• The use by FmHA, vnd HUD of the needs 
data coiiected by EPA every 2 years in a nationai 
survey; and ^ 

n Standardized and slmplifl^ compliance re- 
quirements with some 16 cross*cuttlng F^eral laws 
and executive orders (for ex^mptei Davis-Bacon and 
Equal Employment Opportunity), tc^ether with single 
agency determinations of compliance with these re- 
quirements. 

These administrative simplifications will greatly ^ 
reduce th^ paperwork burden placed on grant recip- * 
ients, speed up the processing time of grant appUca* ^ 
tions, and save local communities and the Federal -Hp' 
Government many millions of dollars. 

^Iso involved in the Initiatives is' the Department 
of l^bori whose role is to assist In training 1,750 
workers needed to operate ri^ral community water 
and waste treatment plants, 



Rural Transportation Initiatives 

Oji June 19, 1979, the WhIjEe House announced a' 
series 6f initiatives to improve transportation in the 
Nation's small town^ and rural areas. The measures 
announced will assist and^promote social service 
anfe rural public transportation^ commuter air sen^ice, 
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brartchiine railroad rehabiiitation, anti ridesharing 
(vanpooling). New initiatives annbunced inctude: 

Social ^nriM a1fHi Rurai Public TransfK»1ati€m 

• Commitments by various agencies tq assist 
ruriil public transpor|ation through the training and 
placement of 1,500 CETA workers and additional AC- 
TION^ volunteers, arrangements t^tween GSA and the 
Federal Highway Administration to make several hun* 
dred excess or surplus vehicles available to rural 
transportation providers each year, and the reserva- 
tion of Farmers Home Administration loan 
guarantees to supplement DOT and HEW resources^ 
in meeting the sp^iai capital needs for rural transit 
prclblems; - 

• Agreements among DOT, HEW, CSA, and AC- 
TION to encourage the coordination of transportation 
service^ provided by their grantees; 

• Cooperative^tiopis t^y^thd insurance industry, 
State regulatoty^^agencl^s.^ aitcf th^ Federal Govern- 
ment to make infsurainQe mofe available, flexible, and 
affordable fol^ social $ervlce and public transporta- 
tion providers; 

• Measures to dramatlcaiiy reduce the federally 
imposed paperwork burden on transportation pro- 
viders by the accotmttng, r6porting, and billing re- 
quirements of social service agencies; 

• Cooperative efforts fay DOT and HE\^ to provide 
technical assistance and training for social service 
and rural public transportation providers. 



Air, Service 

• An agreement am6ng CAB, FAA, EDA, FmHA. 
and SBA to coordinate and target over $200 4nillion ^ 
in newly available grant/ loan, and loan guarantee 
resources of jhese agencies to commuter airlines 
wanting to enter rurgi markets and to small com- 
munity airports to upgrade facilities. These 
resources would supplement over $1 billion that*the 
Administration hopes to make available between 
1981 and 1985 through a proposed amendment to the 
Airport Development Assistance Act of 1970. The Ad- 
ministration has also requested $1(X) milliori for 
fiscal 1980 for aircraft loan guarantees by FAA fo 
commuter air carriers {PX, 95-504), An appropriation 
of $50 million is available foe the guarantees in fiscal 
1979. 

' This agreement will help carry put the mandate. of 
the Airline Deregulation Act of 1978, legislation 
strongly supported by the Administration in the 
belief thft the air transporf needs of rural areas will 



be better served in the long run by smaller airlines 
operating with |ewer regulatory restrictions than 
apply to the larger local service carriers or trunk car- 
riers presently providing sejvi^e. In those cases 
whefe the market will not support scheduled airline 
settee, the Act includes provisions for a new sub- 
sidy program administered by the Civil AWonautictt 
Board to: ^ 

— Guarantee essential air sen/ice for 10 years to 
small communities presentl^recelving certificated 
s^n^ice and cehain others not cunrently sen^ced; 
and 

— Provide sybitfeidles. If necessary, to any airline 
Including commuter airlines providing guaranteed 
essential sen^ice to small communities. 



Branchilne RthatMlftatlon 

• An agreement among FAA, EDA, and FmHA to 
provide grants, loans, and loan guaraotees for the 
rehabilitation o% railroad branchiines and to support 
shippers on those lines given high prtbrlty in State 
rail plans. This initiative represents* a major new 
policy priority in the^ use of EDA and FmHA funds, 

Ridtsharing 

• New programmatic«efforts by CSA's community 
action agencies, EDA-funded economic development 
districts, and the Extension Group of USDA's 
Science and Education Administration^o actively 
support and promote carpooHng arwl vanpooling in 
rural areas (technical as^^stance and training 
materials developed by 4^0T and DOE will be made 
available for these efforts);^^ ^ 

• Arrangements whereby hundreds of surplus and 
excess vehicles will be made avaiia,bf^ to CSA, EDA, 
and USDA to support increased rfbesharing; 

• The development of aprpgram by the Economic 
Regulatory Administratkyfiof DOE to assure 100 per- 
cent of gaso*line needs for yanpools registered with 
State energy offices during periods of shortage; 

• Clarification by IRS that passenger pick-up and 
maintenance mileage are Included as qualified van- 
pool uses in' an effort to strengthen the 1O-perc0nt 
investment tax credif incentive co/itained in the. 
Energy Tax Act of 1978. 

• These initiatives were explained and discussed 
in: a meeting held at the White House for Federal of^ 
ficials, 250 State and local officials, rural transporta- 
tion providers, and others Involved in the provision of^ 
transportation services for the Nation's small town 
and rural residents. 
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Rural Cdmmunlcf tlons Initiatlvas ^ 

On February 14, 1979, the President announced In- 
itiatives designed to overcome Isolation in rural 
areas through modern aommunications technolo^UL 
Thejie InlttaAves emphasize the need to provide \ 
financing and other measures to encourage the fuf« 
nishmg of facilities for television and other telecom* 
munication services to rural residents* . 

Regulatory ChaiH^a 

The Department of Comiperce's National Telecom- 
municatlons arid Information Administration |NTfA) 
has encouraged the Federal Communications Conv 
mission <FCC> to use its regulatory policies to en^ 
courage the growth of rur8(1 convnunications 
facilities, and the Commission has started several 
studies or actions on rules changes. 
Low Power Broadcaistlng—M the request of the 
NTIA, the FCC has opened an Inquiry into the future 
role of low-power television broadcast stations and 
translators in rural areas. NTIA's filing notes that 
over a million rural households do npt receive acfe- 
quate eervlce on even one channel of television. 
More thah tw^e this number receive only one chan- 
nel of serekJe, and 80 percent of rural households 
receivdr^tfiree or fewer channels of television service. 
By contrast, more than Slfpercent of urban 
households receive four or more channels. 

Ttie filing requests that the FCC ease legal, * 
technical, and operational requirements which often 
serve little purpose In rural areas, but which increase 
costs to the point d^juaking television service inade- 
quate or unavaltabierimttai comments from over 70 
parties, were filed 'by January 1979, Reply, con^nnqnts 
wHtb^ 'filed farJuly l91^9^; ' ' ■ ' ' ' 
CrdBs Ownership Restrictions— \n response to 
another NTIA request, the FCC has started a 
rulemaking procedure to eliminate possible im- 
pediment Ao the development of *rural cable service 
by telephone qompanies in low-density areas. Ail 
comrnents on this action were filed by danuary 1979, 
and the FCC Is now preparing a report on the pro- 
posed new rule. 

The Commission's current rule forbids cross- 
ownership of telephone and cable television systems 
unless a waiver is obtained. Although the rule 
benefits larger comnuinltles by encouraging domp^ti- 
tion through multiple service providers, it may have 
the effect in very small communitles of denying ser- 
vice by the only provider willi% to serve these com- 
Vhunltles. " - ' - 




cOpfm in C9bl0$ uMd frt tm^adbami cimmunkktiom. Ui# of tfm 
glass ntjerwoultl fOw^t*^ cost of broadtmd comnumiOBUP^ . 
and Bl^ ymild Mp ^ NaOon cofts€fvB copp0r. 

- %hB Immediate beneficiaries o|.the. proposed ru)e 
change will b§ among the 3.6 mHli^ households 

. under the Rural Electrification Administration i(REA) 
telephone programs, 

Satflljte Earth Stations— The FCC has started ex- 
lamlning the costs and benefits of the present regula* 
tlon of domestic satellite receive-only earth stations. 
Tfie Commission is considering substantial dereguta- 
tlqh of the passive antenna devices by which many 
broadcasters Jind cable television systems receive 
programing. All comments on this issue were filed 
by March 1979, 



, USOA ic^ns and Loan Qutrantees 

• To, facilitate the finandng of projects to 
demonstrate the technological and financial ieasibll- 

' ity of extending brbadband telecommunications 
systems to serve rural America, the Department.of 
Agriculture has delegated to the Rural Electrification 
Administration authority under the Consolidated 
Far* and\RuraL0evelopment Act for thp financing of 
CATV projects with communtty faciUtles.and ^ 
business and indgstry^oans- The transfer of this 
authority from Farmers Home Administration will , 
enable applicants *to obtain required financing by ap- 
plying Jo a single agency even when financing under 
more than one statute is involved. 

For the remainder of fiscal 1979, REA will have 
available $3 million in community facilities loans and 
$12 million in business and industrial loan 5 . 

guarantees to support the construction of broadband 



iacilities. These will provide an array of public ser- 
viGes4n addition to cominefciai CATV service. Finan- 
cing can be obtained b/ telephone systems, inc^epen^ 
dent cable TV companies, and other entities* 

To achieve the President's objective of making ser- 
vice available to rural Americans living in the rnost 
isolated areas of our Nation, flEA wili give priority to 
systems willing to extend service In the lowest den- 
sity rurai areas. Those obtaining financing Jhder this 
program will be required to provide faciiities for leas^ 
ing to entities providing needed soqial services such 
as eiectric toad confrol, direct utility metering, 
telemedicif}^^ and recreational and social services for 
the elderly or shut-ins, » , ^, 



Demonstratfohs and Training 

During fiscal 1979, the Federal Government will 
provide at least $1.6 million tp fund a variety of pro- 
jects that use innovative telecommunications^ 
systems, Thes|f demonstrations will test the feasibih 
tty and value of these services for application to rural 
areas throughout the country. Those services that 
are successful must be incorporated into Continuing 
Federal, State, and local programs or may be offered 
as commercial services in the private sector, where 
appropriate, ' 

HEW's Telecommunications Demonstration Pro- 
gram has awarded nine grants totaling $1,075 million, 
of which si)( have application to rural areas. These in- 
clude slow scan^television over telephone tines to 



provide he^tth, education, tfid infcHtnation services 
tp isolated rural areas in Maine, ColonsKlo, Montana, 
Wyoming, Kansas, South Dfiiota; arKi 0|io. TNy * * 
also include a comnnunication and ddta storage^ 
system for n^intaining up-to^iate blood stoclc tnfo^ 
mation for rural hospitals in West Virg^la, Kentucicy, 
and Ohio. Education, inforniaticm, and trading sar* 
vices will be provided via FM radio and cafad|iyof^ - 
predominantly rural homabound and print- 
handicapped persons In Virginia. 

In addition^ HEW and the Community Services Ad- 
ministration have awarded a Joint granit to the Na- 
tional Fannw^kers Sen^ice Center, ind., to provide a 
microwave system for delivery of medical, employ- 
ment, and training services to migrant worlier 
families In rural Calif omla, CSA is providing $601,692 
and f=IEW, $195,315 for this project. 

The Extension staff of the Department of 
Agriculture's Science and Education Administration 
and the Ns^ional Weather Service of the Department 
of Commerce's National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Admlnistratibn are cosponsorlng an experiment at 
the University of Kentucl<y which will permit farmers 
.to dial up computer data bases via^ their telephones 
ahd' display the information on their television sets. 
The 2-^ear, two-county, test of an experimental infor- 
matioA storage and fetrievat system known as 
"Green Thumb*' is funded at about $3{X),006. The 
system will make available constantly updated data 
on weather condltions-and crop prices, and will pro- 
vide recommendations on use of fertilizer and other 
crop treatment, * 
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Rural Energy Initiatives 

In his energy speech to the Nation on April 5, 1979, 
the President reaffiftned the three basic goals of his 
energy policy: to increase domestic energy produc- 
^ tlon, to encourage greater energy conservation, and 
to stimulate the use of our vast technological 
resources to develop alternative energy sources sojt 
that we can reduce our dependence on imported giw 
In addition to his announcement of a phased pro- 
gram for decontrolling domestic oil prices, a plan to 
establish an energy security fund through a windfall 
profits tax, and additional conservation measures to 
achieve the gMt of a S-percent reduction In energy 
consumption^ ^sldent Carter placed an Increased 
emphasis on aitematlve energy sources, including 
gaqohol, wood, small-scale hyd{;oeldctric, and solar 
energy. . 

Included in the rural energy Initiatives to provide a 
more dependable and affordable supply ^ energy for 
rur&l America are: 

• An interagency, agreement to coordinate the 
technical assistance and engineering resources of 
DOE, the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Corps of 
engineers with over:$300 million in fiscal years 
*i979*81 grant, loan, and loan guarantee resources^ 
from FmHA, EDA, REA, MUD, and CSA for, the pur- 
pose of encouraging and stimulating the /Construc- 
tion of l«p to 100 small-scale hydroelectric projects 
by laafl, and up to S^projects by 1985. 

• An agreement among DOE, EDA, and CSA to 
^provide technical and financial assistance for the 
construction of up to 1(X) small-scale plants by the 
end of fiscal 1981 to produce alcohol as a transporta- 
tion fuel (gasohol). » 

• A Presidential directive to OSHA; EPA; and the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms to coor- 
dinate and clarify application, licensing, and other 
regulatory requirements and procedures, and to 
thereby dramatically simplify associated reporting re- 
quirements as they apply to producers of alcohol as 
a transportation fuel. 

• A $700,000 grant from DOE to the American 
Public Gas Association to initiate the first phase of a 
project to test the technical and commercial 
feasibility of utiflzing natural gas from coal or shale 
In six demonstration communities (the total , 
grant— subject to successful compfetlon of the first 
phase--isi3:B mHlton); if the pilot projects 
demonstrate that dependable gas supplies can be 
produced for residential, pommercial, and industrial 
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uses from these '*unconventionar' sources at conv 
petltlve prices, FmHA, REA, EDA, and other agencies 
will provide grant, loan, and Ipan guarantee / 
assistance to eligible applicants to develop this 
abundant resource for local community and 
economic development. 

• Allocation of $1.25 miilion In DOE and EDA 
grant fund? to as many as 20 rural Bconomic 
development districts to develop integrated 
economic development/energy plans» atid to give 
special attention lo the potential of utilizing alter- 
native energy sources if or example, hydropower, 

- natural gas frpm coat, and wood^fired power genera- 
tion) and energy conservation to stimulate develop- 
ment and create jobs. 

• A set-asld^e of 1,0(X) slot^ from dOL's CETA pro- 
gram for each of the next 2 fiscal years (1980 and \ 
1981) and establishment of special training programs 
;to place economically disadvantaged rural youths in 
jobs created by the construction of small-scale 
hydroetectric, gasohol, and unconventional gas pro- 
duction facilities. ^ 

Besides seeking to stimulate the development of 
^ alternative energy resources, these initiatives reflect 
' the strategy, Implicit in the President's April 5 energy 
speech, to encourage a decentralized and dispersed 
approac;h to energy development The aim is to 
enabijB individual communities, industa|i parks, 
farmers, farmer ccK^peratives, and otheAlr^ll-scata 
users to develop local energy resource^or local 
utilization. This approach^ which focuses on local in- 
itiative arid which i$ designed to test the viability of 
alternative technologies, is expected to help man^y'^^ 
rural communities achieve dependable and afford-^ „ 
able energy supplies and, in the aggregate, to play a 
significant role in reducing oil imports. 

In addition, special measures are being taken to 
assure adequate supplies of natural gas, dieset fuel, 
and gasoline to farmers and rural Americans wh9 
have a special dependence on these energy sources 
for their livelihood, fhele measures Include the 
following: 

• Under DOE's Economic Regulatory Administra- 
tion, 4 percent of middle distillate fuels (including 
diesel fuels) planned for delivery into a State must 
be set aside for redistribution by participating States 
to meet energy and hardship needs. Suppliers have 
been requested to give first priority to agricultural re- 
quirements for diesel fuel, with remaining supplies 
to be prorated to other customers. If necessary, 
Presidential acttori will be taken under standby 
authority in the Emergency Petroleum Allocation 
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Regulations to ensure adequate dieseT supplies for 
essential agriculturat users; and ^ 

• Reallocation t>y the Economic Regulatory 
Administration of gasoline sOpplies among major 
suppliers to ensure thai the needs of agriculture and 
farm markets continueii) be given the highest user 
priority, and establishment of relatively larger per- 
centages of gasoline supplies in the State ration 
reserve for those predominantly rural States where 
residents are highly dependent on the automobile 
and must drive longer distances than their urban 4 
counterparts* 

Rural inHiatives for Federaf-State 
Cpoparatlon . 

The Administration has sought to bring States and 
ibcaTItles Into fulf partnership with Washington In 
meeting the needs of small town and ruilll America. 

FmHA'Sfate Coordinated Investment 

Stra'tagieft ^ „ 

To help meet this objective at the Stat^ level, the 
Farmers Home Administration— with White House^ 
Ueadershlp^T^has signed agreements with seven 
States to wbrk tc^ether in a coordinated process to 



supporf State and local pri<^t^;wtmra these do mi 
oppose naticmat (h^Is. Ttie'se^n States are Nmth 
Carolina, Florida, Arizona, New ^xico, New Yofk; 
Arkansas, and Vermont. NegotbKtlorts are unckiiwi^ 
If) at least fou^j^iher States m well, v 

Typically, the agrMmerits provide a franniwc^ for 
targeting FmHA, State, and private investments In 
rural arras on a statewide baeis and in support of , 
the States' growth and development strsyiegies. 
FmHA also works to assure the cooperation of other 
Federal agencies in implementing the investment 
strategy and iri funding projects established as state- 
wide priorities. 

Rurai|{tavef cement Planning Suf^KKt 

In one of the f^rtnership St^tes^North Carolina— 
. FmHA currently spends some half a billion dollars 
' .fdr loans and grants for housing, community faclll- 
ties, and other rural tfevetopmeni programs. Thus, 
the agreerhent to coordinate investments represents 
a major step in using Federal resources in line with 
needs expressed by local people. To assist the State 
in Impieh^enting its strategy,, FmHA has awarded it a 
$50,000 planning grant under the Area Development 
Assistance Planning Grant program. The grant funds 
are being used to develop mechanisms for focusing 
State arid Federal resources, including FmHA's, on 
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the needs of communf ties under 10,000 population. 
Theser grant funds will also allow the State to si^ey 
the techhIcSf assistance needs of rural local govern- 
ment and to examine the service delivery role of 
countleSi the incentives which can be used to attracj 
agrlcultural*related industry to rdral areas, and th^ 
role of rural transportation programs, 

HUD Runf Housing and Community DavaJ 
initiatives 

The Department of Housing and Urbari Develop- 
ment has also selected North Carolina as one of two 
dernonstration States to work on the elimination of 
barriers that rural communitli&s face in obtaining ^ 
Federal housing and community development , 
resources. (The other State selected is Washington.) 

HUD will fund a five- to six-person rural devetop^ 
ment team {comprising community devetopmfent, 
housing, and equal opportunity specialists) to work 
out of a HUD field office in North Carolina with th^ 
State government, local communities, housing devel- 
opers, and finance Institutions to expedite the flow 
of HUD resources to sfnairtowns. The team will $defi:N^ 
to simplify forms, provide extra technical assistance,' 
delegate to the field certain centralized responsi- 
bilities, and develop low-cost minimum property 



\AfStift^ards, The goal Is to assure that tHe $5^ mlUlon 
n|i9>^U and community development funds 

alllpc'^lS^ for rural North Carolina witl be used eff.ff> 
cl)^tly^nd in line with commuhlty needs, '-^ 

in^adffltlon to the funds for the HUD field Xmm, 
$340,'%)0 trtt grant monies and up to 1,500 units of 
* low-lrxcdrne housing wiii be mad© available over a 
2-year perlodsfO participating conrrmunltles, subs^tate 
regional Bodies, State-iavei organizations, and/or 
State agendias arfd J(xal governments. The monies 
will be us^\4 buiid'the caii^clties of these govern- 
ments to ident1fi( and use HUD programs; This ^Ire 
effort is design^ to parallel the State's own housing 
and community d^ldpr^ent plans developed as part 
of the batanced growth sitrategy ahd will operate in ^ 
connection with such Slate strategies? 

As part of the ini{jatlve,^tT Is'projected that a "rural 
builders" prc^ram and targetih(^ of HUD insured and 
assisted housing projgrams can provide incentives 
promoting an increased invoivament of local builders 
' and financial institutions in meeting rural housing 
needs. At the same time, increased ^Up-FmHA-VA 
^ coordination wiii be devoted to the de^topment and 
application of more uniform procedures^^nd housing 
standards. The demonstration experience wWJ provide 
. a comparison of alternative delivery mech£lnisms for > 
rnpiementing HUD prqmms in rural areas. \ 

Rural Economic Development \ ; 
initial! ves 

As part of its rural initiatives, the White House is ^ 
leading an economic development demonstration ' 
program based on the recognition that Federal con* ^ 
struction projects can have a significant impact on ^ 
human, economic, and community deveiopnjent. Only 
rarely have such rural Federal cpnBtruction projects 
been harnessed to assure substantial and lasting 
benefits for project area residents: 

• Construction jobs have tpo oft^n gone to 
Workers brought in by the contractors', because 

recrulitment and training of local wori<efs was not 
made a high ptlority, 

Small and minority businesses have been frus- 
trated Jn their efforts to obtain construction-related 
procurement contracts. 

• Outreach, training, and placement resources of 
federally funded services such as State employment 
offices, C ETA prime sponsors; anclcommunity.actjon 
ag^cies have been underutilized. 

Project planning has not been lint<ed'to State 
and local economic development planning and has 
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failed to support community planning eflwls to 
mitiga|e adverse impacts. 

^ ^ On March 15^16, 1979, the White House held « 
worthing conference to explore the prospects of 
organizing an intergovernmental effort to capitalize 
on construction-related development opportunities in 
rural areas. Approximately 70 representatives Irom . 
Federal agencies, State and local governrtient, rural 
Interest groups, mfnority and community-based 
organizations, and labor organizations participated in 
this 2-day conference. ; 

Building on the insights and recommendations 
that emerged from the c6nference,»the White House 
will launch a national demonstration program to 
implement a cievelopment strategy in connection 
with 5 to 19 major Federal construction projects- The 
overall goal is. to better use existing Federal com* 
mrtment^to major construction projects to provide 

i greaier benefits to the people of the rural areas in 
which they are tofcated. Specific goals are to Identify 
and institutionalize ways to see that public works 
construction encourages economic growth and raises 
living standards in the-lmpaated areas. Three areas - 
of special concern will be addessed; 

• EmplQyment: To maximize the employment of 
persons who live in the project areas, especially 
minorities, women, and the economically disadvan- 

^ taged; 

• Small Bustness/Minorlty Business Development 
To maximize the use of *j3roject area small/minority' 
businesses m the procurement of project-related 
goods and services, and in long-range economic 
growth and activities; 

• Co/nmun/fy Deve/opmeaf: To litigate adverse ' 
impacts of project construction orl community ser- 
vices and. facilities, and to improve the living environ- 
ment.' ^ - 

Rural Development Policy 

This Administration has taken a number of steps to 
make existing Federal rural development programs 
wor(^ better. This has been done at a time when rural 
areas aa a 'Whole are"'experlencing rapid growth and 
development, causing problems of unplanned rapid 
growth in some areas but also reversing decades of 
rural Oijtmigration and econopiic stagnation. At the 
same timerrural Americans still experience a^dispro- 
portionate concentration of poverty and otf^r jiress- 
Ing human problems. ""^^ ' 

A chronic problem that the White House has 
diradted its efforts to is the maze of Federaijrant 
assistance apptications, requirements, eligibility 
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standarc^^ audits, and deadlines that have burdened * 
small town and^ral off Iclals and have m^Kle tt nearly ' 
lmposstt>ie to address rurm\ problems effectively/ ^ 

The Whitd House initiatives that address this prob- 
lem aire part of the groundwork for the formulation of 
rural development principles and Q\>a<s flexible 
enough to effectively meet the diverse need9 of rural 
and smalt tpvvn America yet direotive enough to meet 
them within ttie framework of national t^ectlves. 
The White House has bought and is continuing to 
seek advice and aisslstance* in this effort from a 
variety of sources. These (nclMde: 

• Congressional leaders 

• * 

9. The Congressional Rural Caucus 

* • Rural interest groups and field visits to rural 
flBSidents 

• Cabinet officers 

• The Office of Management and Budget 

Conclusions and recomnjendations from these 
consultations and experienbe from the White House 
initiatives are being used to form the basis for a set 
of overall rural deveiopn\ent principies.and goals to 
guide the future actions of the Administration. As 
the President said in announcing his plan to articu- 
lata these principles, in his January 1979 State of the 
Union message, they will provide focus, direction, 
and priority to the myriad of separate Federal actions 
and policies, so that we can more effectively work to: 

• Overcome the problems of rural Isolation; 

• Promote economic development; 

• M^t basic human needs; 

• Protect thefluality of rural life; 

• Assure equity in ttie administration of Federal t 
programs for which rUral Americans are eligible; 
and 

• Build a more effective partnership among f 
Federal, State, and local governments and the 

private sector in meeting locally defined rural 
development priorities. 

Furthermore, these principlesswill also be ad- 
dressed In major Administration initiatives for the 
entire Natton/Specifically, the Administration will 
make certain that the rural perspective is considered 
as Initiatives are developed in such areas as welfare 
reform and a national health plan. 
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4. Fanners Home Administration 
Initiatives 
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Introduction 

IR August 1977, Secretary Bergland merged the 
R^rai Development Service into the Farmers Home 
Administration as part of a larger effort to streamline 
and consolidate USDA's maf^agdment structure. In - 
the rural deviHopment dontaxt, the step was de^ 
signed to enable the Assistant Secretary for Ri/ral 
Development to use the leverage potential of 
FmHA*s $16 billion investments (estimated fiscal 
1979 level) to more effectively carry out the leader* 
ship and coordination mandate of Section 603 of ttte 
Rural Development Act of 1972. The merger led to 
the placement of staff responsibility for Section 603 
withln-Fn>HA and provided FmHA with a rural 
development policy management capability. These 
decisions hiive assisted FmHA in converting into a 
development agency that can focus its resources on 
high priority rural problems identified by tfie Ad* 
ministration, and influence others to adapt a similar 
focus. 

To change the direction of FmHA, the agency has ^ 
established four overall policies: 

• To target agency resources to the most dis- 
tresseij communities and population groups and to 
the most critical fur\jctional problems rather than , 1 
spreading resources thinly across a broader range of 
problems. Tdrget areas and populations of particular 
concern to FmHA include the poor; the unemployed; 
disadvantaged blacks, Indians, and HIspanics; 
women! the elderly; very young adults; places that 
have been losing population for some^time; places 
with seriously inadequate public services and faciii-^ 
ties; and places where overly rapid population growth 
Is causing serious deficiencies In pubiic service 
levels. ' . - n 

• To place high priority on the development of 
6ooperative arrangements with other Federal, .State, 
and local agencies as well as with community- 
based organizations, public interest groups, and 
others in order to resolve problems of coordination 
and facilitate the^development of joint investment 
strategies. 

• To use FmHA funds ta indices other public and 
private sector institutions to channel more invest- 
ments to the most critical rural problems. 

• To meeCfiirat needs better by Improving FmHA 
program services and cost effectiveness rather than 
by relying on increased program expenditure levels. 

In other redirection actions, FmHA has: 

• Changed the agency's substate district bound- 
ai^es to correspond to formally recognized substate 
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planning and development district boundaries, arid 
transferred loan-making aut>)ority for community pro- 
grams and multifamily housing programs from county 
to district level offices. These changes allow FmHA 
activities tcviie more closely coordinated with related 
rura^developmeht actiVltles within the-districts. They 
also reinforce agency policy that district directors 
wilt work closliy with substate and local government 
personnel. 

V Estabiishgd six area <multistat6> coordinator « 
positions to help implement new £igency policy dlrec? 
tipns by improving coordination between the FmHA ^ 
national office and St^te directors. 

* Undertaken efforts to expand FmHA personnel's 
understanding of the agency's development role and 
to provide needed orientation and support to others 
whose' work affects rural development. To this end, 
FmHA has: * - 

— Initiated specific rural development orientation 
and training efforts to help more than 1,000 of its 
employees understand and take on theii^new - 

^ devetopment responsibilities. More than 600 
district personnel, all State office program iHirson-. 
^el. State directors, and national program heads 
paHicipated in these efforts! in national workshops 
at St. Loujs and Denver, for example, FmHA State 
and national office program administrators have 
focused on rural development and how FmHA can 
reach the-most distressed and disadvantaged and 
make its investments be more responsive to State 
and local priorities, 

— Planned further rural development training for 
district directors and assistant district directors; . 
substate, State, and local representatives of 
government; community-based organizations; and 
th0 private sector to expand the agency's develop- 
mental effectiveness. 

The remainder of this chapter discusses additional 
FmHA initiatives taken to implement its new policies 
and redirection emphases as well as Several new 
initiatives mandated in recent legislation. As a con- 
text for the discussion, it should be noted that by 
June 30,1979, about $6,5 billion of the FmHA pro- 
gram budget for fiscal 1979 had gone for farm 
operating, ownership, emergency, and other 
agriculture-related loan programs. Some $4.9 billion 
ha0 been used for elements of rucal development 
other than agriculture: housing, water and sewer 
facilities, other community facilities, and business 
and industrial development. Of this $ll4 billion 
total, at>out 95 percent has been in the form of loans 
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to be repaid with interest. Historically, these pro- - ^ 
grams have experienced a loss rate of less than 1 
percent, ^ 

These resources are deployed through a staff of 
approximately 8,000 permanent full-time employees, 
including those in 46 State offices, aptann^ total of 
302 district offices, and more than 1,800 county 
offices serving every county or parish in the 50^^ 
States plus the Pacific Trust Territory, Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

Policy Managdment Support \ -"l ^ ^ 

The explicit provision of a small FmHA staff to pfcn 
vide rural development policy managpmient support- 
to the agency and to the Assistant iSecretary for 
Riirai Development for his efforts wilhin USDA as a 
whole as well as for his work with the White Houses- 
is an important but less vislbie, rural development 
initiative of the Department* Policy management 
support in the form of research is utilized to identify 
the most severe rural problems and the most dis* 
. tressed rural areas, and to improve anaiytica) tools * 
program managers can use to target resources to 
these problems. Staff support also provides 
technical assistance tp those negotiating joint 
Investment agreements. Finally, policy management 
supporTfn the form of informed rural advocacy helps 
ensure that problems sterrimMg from the wid6ly dif- 
fering rural settings, the sn^^iler scale of rural 
communities, and the dispersed settlement patterns 
of rural areas are adequately addressed in legislative 
provisions and^ Federal prografh regulations and 
guidelines. ^ 

Research - 

National pollcymal^ers need to be fully aware of the 
multiple ramifications of rural- development problems 
and policies, including their effects on urban and 
national development. Because of severe gaps in 
data availability and research coverage of topics 
needed to make these judgments, FmHA has insti- 
tuted % series mission-oriented research studies, 
as well as an effort to stimulate the research com- 
npunity's interest in nattonatty sigr^ificant rural 

/problems. The agency has used USDA's research 
capability to the maximum extent possible and has 
supplemented the§e efforts with those pfJhe policy 
management staff and part-time consultants and 

^qontraets. 

nijpddition, the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act anjendments of 1978 required' that FmHA 
conduct Ihree studies: 
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1. A Study is underway to determine the approxis 
mate number of rural households without access to 
sariltary toilet facilities and/or potabti^ water. Data 
frqm FmHA, USDA's Economics, Statistics, and 
Godperative Service, the Council on Environmental 
Quality, *EPA, and other sources are i^ing collected 
and interpreted by a consultant under contract to 
FmHA, The final report to Congress wlU include a 
cost estimate for providing these necessities. 

2.. A r^utfst for proposal has beeiriesued for a 
study on.the costs and nature of problems related to 
remote title claims and encumbrances and the fmp^ct 
this legaVproblem has on the ability of limited** 
re$ource and minority landowners to retain posses- 
sion of their property. At^present, FmHA is usually 
precluded from mdidng loans to landowners with title 
encumbrances. 

' 3, A study of the housing and housing neends of 
migrant and settled farn} laborers is being planned. A 
contractor wilt be selected from a list of Small 
Business Administration certified minority applicants. 

^Technical A^istance 

Joint investment agreements between Federal 
departments and agencies or between Federal and. 
State*or local agencies require a substantial stitft^ 
'effort in Identifying opportunities f^r cooperation, 
conceptualizing ttje nature of the joint effort, encour- 
aging support for action on the part of mailagers of 
the involved programs, and resolving the many tech- 
nical and negotiating problems usually encountered 
before an agreement can be signed. Provision of 
these kinds of support Is one of the major policy 
management support functions in the redirected 
Farmers Home Administration. 

Rural Adv6cacy \ 

Rurbl advocacy is a critical element of the rural 
development leadership efforts of FmHA ^ mandated 
by the Rural Development Act. These effdfts are aim- 
ed at identifying and focusing greater attention on 
specific rural problems fmd needed programmatic 
actions; elevating public understanding and political, 
action regarding rural America's situation to the ievei 
that equity demands; and identifying specific hinder^ 
ances to rural development, such as legislative initia- 
tives and funding formulas that lack adequate ruraj/ 
urban balanc'e. Fmi^A staff members also serve as 
rural advocates In support of new AdAiinistration 
poljcies. Under this Administration, they have per- 
formed this function with regard to a number of 
initiatives that are significant for rural people and 




were either orlglriated or firmly supported by thb 
Administration. These include the Rural Health Clinic 
% Services Act of 1977 and rufal-^pechlc provlsioris in • 
the 1978 amendments to the Older Americans Act 
and the Housing and Communfty Development Act; 
the Surface Transportation Assistance Act of 1978; 
the Airline Deregulation Act of 1978; and CETA iegis* 
lation. 

The agency's rural advooacy worl< also includes 
e^entiai and close interaction with other groups to 
help better define the probierhs and possible solu- 
tions. For example: 

• The agency now conducts quarterly meetings 
wltt> puttic tnterest groups to pro^/UiB them a forum 
j^ith the FmHA administrator. Ail Known rural advo*^ 
cate groups are Invited .to participate. Separate ses- 
sions with the farm tnterest and housing 4nterest 
groups are also held, 

• FmHA sponsored a national strat^ meeting on 
rural aging held In early 1979 in Des Moines, fowa 
The meeting was convened by the Iowa Lakes Area 
Agency on Aging and the National Asspefation of 



• Area Agencies on Aging. A principal outconrre of the 
meeting wa?^ the formation of a national rural aging 
coalition that^iU serve as the fQc^i point for Imple- 
menting the confen^nce's recommendations. Inter- 
agency funding to support the^cc^iition is coming 
from the ComifSunlty Services Adnf><p{stration, HEW 
{Administration on Aging), and the Department of 
Laber. ' 

• FmHA, Extension, HEW; DOT, and the nine 
States in Federal fegions Vi and Vlt sponsored the 
first National Rural Emergency Medical Services 
Syrhposlum, held in May 1979 in Oklahoma City, The 
symposium led to the development of the Mid- 
America States Rural EMS COtmctl. Atsa, trt con j u n c - 
tion with the symposFUm, the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives Select Committee on Aging held hearings 
in Oklahoma on the problems of senior citizens 
gaining acceae to emergency^mdicai Services. 

• FmHA identified job placement opportunities fn 
UStJA operations around the country for participants 
in the four Department of Labor Rural lyational 
Welfare Reform Prbjects. ' 



Targeting 




Farmers Home h^s a moral commitment to better 
serve iow^income people and a practical commitment 
to reduce inftmion by making better use of its limited 
funds. Thus, the agency fias determined that it will 
target its resources to the maximum extent feasible 
to the most distressed rural people and communities. 

A signifiGdnt impetus to this rvew policy was a 
study of rural housing copditions and strategies that 
the President, during 1977, requested that USDA arid 
0MB undertake. FmHA and others in USDA. with the 
assistance of 0MB and HUD, completed the study— 
'•Alternative Rural Housing Prc^ram Strategies for 
FY 1976 to FY 1980"— in early 1978. The study 
demonstrated the need for FmHA to target its rural 
tjobsing programs to very low-income senior citizens 
and famines, particularly those living in substandard 
housing. The study also provided the impetus for a 
number of actions serving low-income people, in- 
cluding: ^ 

• The basi^ for inci:eased appropriation requests 
for the Section 504 home repair loan and gsant pro- 
gram, the Section 514/516 farm labor housing loan 
and Qf^X program, and the Section 523 self-help ^ 
teclinicat assistance program, and 

• The thrust to change agency regulations to 
accommodate targeting FmHA services to lo'w-^ 
Income and minority recipients. 

Certain programmatic constraints that are not . 
undesirable in themselves limit the degree to which . 
FmHA can currently target its resources. Agency 
task forces are reviewing program guidelines to tden- 
' tify regulatory and procedural changes needed to 
reduce or remove these programmatic obstacles to 
effective targeting. . - 

Severe data constraints to targeting are also being 
addressed through such means as a study in process 
to develop better means of measuring the need for 
FmHA programs. This Needs Assessment Capability 
Study, being conducted under contract by the Census 
Bureau and a private firm, Is developing empirtcat 
measures of program ne^ds for each FmHA program 
ffased on indices agreed upon by j)aneis of experts 
in each region of the country. These measufas will 
subsequently be tested and refined. These refined 
measures of needs should be available for the fiscal 
1980 targeting process. The agency, nonetheless, is 
proceeding with a numb4r of actions to carry out the 
policy of targeting, as indicated below. 



State Plans 

In addition to basing State fiscal 1979 fund ailoca- 
tions on more refin^ criteria reflecting the agency's 
targeting policy, th^ national office estabiishdd 
program investment objecfives directed toward 

increasing participation in FmHA programs by the 
most disadvantaged rural people and distressed 
communities for each prc^rarri. and dir^ted each 
Slate office to establish State investment objectives 
that meet or exceed national objectives wft,Qj»ver 
feasible. To assist State directors in preparing their 

* StatQ investment plans, the national office supplied a 
variety of county level data to enable investment 
decisions that consider need as welt as demand. 
These Include estimated uf\emp!o)rment rates for the 
most recent available year and quarter, data on 
recent population changes, per capita.income, and 
income estimates by mInoTity status; other data on 
minority populations; and data on families living in. 
substandard housing, number of farms, and tenure of 
farm operators (owners, renters, tenants, etcK 

In addltlofi. State ditTOtors have t^n encouraged 
to gather additional data and information on their 
States. All State directors are to make use of , these 
kinds of data as they establish their targets and 
Identify sp«ci^ic operational goals that they need to 
emphasize within their States. 

' Qutreach 

FmHA field staffs are being encouraged to engage • 
in or provide for outreach to distressed communities 
and dis^vantaged people since those most in need 
are often least likely or able to apply for assistance. 
An important task the'State directors in the devel-^ 
opment of their State plans is the assignmept of the 
mqst staff to counties and districts with particularly 
large distressed populations. The aim is to give all 
eligible rural people opportunities to participate in 
agency programs, while making special efforts to 
overcome the previous lag jn applications from popu- 
lations or areas with the greatest need. 

Even with special efforts to locate staff where 
need is greatest, the agency itself cannot In every 
case provide the type of sustailied, person to-person 
service necessary to reach the very needy. A pilot 
project in northwestern Louisiana is using a federally 
funded community-based organization to perform the 
needed outreach for FmHA in three parishes. The 
strategy is working so well that the plan rs now 
being promoted throughout the South Central region 
of the country. ^ ; V- 
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Intensfve training for FmHA State Indian coordi- 
nators and other recent actions to strengthen each 
State's FmHA Indian outreach program are afsp 
representative of tha agency's efforts to increase 
services to the disadvantaged. Additionally, in two 
States with particularly targe tndianlt>oputations, the 
Indian coordinator will be supplanted by a reserve* ^ 
tion programs' specialist, who will work full time in 
coordination and outreach, in another State, with 
four reservations, an FmHA Office of Indian Affairs 
will be established, with the director having full 
authority for handling and approving FmHA loans or 
grants to alijndians in the State as well as for 
engaging ifi special outreach efforts. The estabiish- 
dront of this single office for Indian reservations will 
also provide a central point for the development of 
jqjnt Investment strategies with EDA, \EPA, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and other institutions with 
development resources, \ ^ 

Addition*! Actions 

In addition to taking the agencywide targeting 
actions previously discussed. Farmers Home has 
taken the following steps to assist disadvantaged 
population groups and distressed areas through in* 
dividual programs; 

• targeted, for the first time, $&3 millic^ for 
women and $50 million for minority group^'members 



under the business and ^ndM^ey guaranteed loan pro^ 
gram for fiscal year 1978, ;^ 

• Targeted $100 million of thii B&l loan gutfiinfM 
funds for fiscal 1979 for modarnizaticHi arKi u|:|gnd^no 
of fui^i business centers, ^maii re^il operates in 
rural communHies of less 4han ip.000 population will 
be emphasized in this new effort ib stirQutate eco^ 
nomic development in rural comrnuolties with 
depressed or out-of-date biislness^enters. 

• Targeted an ^ditional $100 million for |ob* 
producing enterprises in deeply depress^ areas. 

• Implemented a new "llmit<Kl fbsource'Moan pio- 
gram for fami famiti^s whose farm operations and 
resourced are so limited they cannot afford the 
regular interest rates for FmHA fam) of^rator or real 
estate loans, 

• Implements a new rental assistance program 
that will provide rent subsicfles in 1578 and 1979 to 
nearly 43,(X?9 rural low-Income families to enable 
fhem to live In FmHA-financed rental and labor hous- 
ing projects.' Through the rent subsidies,^ which are 
made to families whose housing costs e}(ceed 2& 
percent of their adjusted income, more tow-iiicoim6 % 
people are being given access to rental housing In 
rural areas, 

< * ' * ■ 

• IrKreased the proportion of Section 502 housing 
funds lent under subsidized Interest. rates from 63 
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percent in fiscal year/ 1978 to 70 percent in fiscal 
year 1979, . \ 

• Impjemented August 1978 leflisiatlon that . v ' - 
♦increased from 50 percent to 75 percent tKe share of 

project costs paid for by FmHA water and waste pro- 
ject grants. This change, Impfemented October 1, 
1^78, allows more distressed rural communities to • 
participate in the pr^igram. 

• Revised i^eguiatioris for the Section als rural 
rental housing program to extend eligibility to the 
handicapped. Filed on May 11/1979, the final rule 
now allows the program to provide for h'oustng 
especially designed for the needs of both the elderly 
and the handicap^wl* The program is being expanded 
further in f isbal 1979 to permit financing of congre- , * 
gaje housing whose developers provide for group • ^ 
supportiye services to enable independent living by 
•tenant^ needing fhese services. 

• Increased the amount and percefifage of sut> ^ 
sidized Section 515 rental housing fund's that serve 

. low-Income renters;-the percentage of subsidized 
funds was 9A percent as ot May 1979. 

• Increased the Jevel of Section 504 lQw4ncome. \ ' 
housing repair loans ahd grants from $24 million in 

fiscal t978 to S43 million in fiscal 1979; Section 514 
^ loans and 516 grants for the farm labor housing pro; > 
gram from $17.5 million to $71 million; and Section 
523 self-hef f technical assistance grants from $9 
million to $13.5 million. _ • ' 

• Revised *'goC)d credit history'^ application proce- 
dures to ensure equal credit opportunity availability 
without discrimination. . , 

• Under leadership of USDA'^s Native American i 
coordinator, a position pladed in FmH>? in 1978, , 
sponsored with other USDAtagencies, the Community 
Services Administrati#«,-v^0TIOf^nd the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs a dationul Indian apiculture con- 
ference in February 19/9. . 

IntensifiBd efforts to Identify opportunities for - 
targeting on functional problems with other agencies, 
^or example, under a recent FmHA-EPA agreement, 
FmHA is giving high priority Id water treatment ^ 
systems assistance tp feommunitie? identified by , ^ 
EPA as needing assistance to meet requifements 
under the Safe Drinking Water Act. 

• Placed new emptiasis on the moratorium provl* 

sic^ of the Section 50^ rural tlousing program, whtch v - . 
helps lQw*incom,e borrowers experiencing temporary . 
economic difficulty to remaiJi in their homes, and 
revised th6 regulations to expand'eligibility. The pro- 
^ Vision allow^^ loan payments lo be temporarily 



Suspended when medical- problems, loss pf jobs, or 
other emergencies prevent paymenf 

• Accelerated the recycling of acquired housing 
• property as ah additional way to help low-income 

home seekers obtain a home. Since recycled housing 
is generaHy less costly than comparable new bon^ 
struclipn, acquired property provides housing at an 
affordable cost to those with greatest needs. 

• Published finai regulations on June 22, 1979, for 
Implementing the Technical and Supervisory Assis- ^ 
tance Grant Program authorized by Section ^25 of 
the Housing and Community Development Act of' 
1978. This $2.5 million program will enable public 
and private nonprofit organlzattons to help low- 
income families becbme aware of and apply for 
available Federal, State, and local housing assis* 
tance in rural atieas. It ai^p will provide financial 
counseling to l5w'lncome hdmeowniers experiencing 
serious problems In meeting home mortgage pay- 
ments. Some $1,5 million of the $2.5 rfiillion wiM be 
targeted to the 15 . States that have the greatest need 
as evidenced by the incidence of poverty-level 
income and substandard housing. 

• Began assisting farmers with limited resources^ 
as well as other farmers facing economic distress, by 

.^^ering economic emergency loans under a new $4 
billion program autfiori^ed under the Agriculturfil 
Credit Act of 1978. The program will run through May 
15, 1980, to assist 'farmer^ caught up in unmanage- 
able debt due to economic conditions beyond their 
control, with results that cause hardships to rural 
con>^unities as well.as the farmer. 

t In support of the ^cretary's commitment to 
assist limited-resource farmers and farmers in • 
distress^ FmHA also has: 

— Directed State directors to .target at least 25 
percent of their fiscal T979 farm ownership and 
operating loans to limit^d-resburce farmers. Thi^ 
should result in over $400 million in loans to this, 
sector; a substantial increase in the percentage of 
loans to minorities and women is also expected. 

— Directed that'special consideration be given 
farnners imable to make payments on existing 
FmHA loans because of severe economic or other 
emergencies., Under this directive, payments have * 
been deferred, extended, postponed, or otherwise 

' stretched to enable farnrters with ajeasonabie. 
impact ty to stay on th^land. r * 

^ Farmers Home ai^ had a lead role in the USDA- 



CSA 1978 small farm conferences discussed in the 
following chapter on USDA initiatives, 

s • ■ 

Joint irrvestment StratiBgy Agreements 

. .FmHA has been Implementing and carrying out 
ihis Administration's objectives of establishing 
closer working relationships with State, substate, 
and local governments. The Assistant Secretary for 
Rural Development advised the Governor of e£ich 
State of the State FmHA allocation for fiscal 1979 
and asked the governors to work with FmHA In pur- 
suit of many of its obfectives. This action waa fol- 
lowed up by the FmHA administrator in an address 
entitled ** An Invitation to the States" given at the na- 
tional meeting of the Council of Stale Community Af- 
fairs Agencies. The invitation has a1Sio been 
reiterated in numerous informal exchanges with the 
INJational Governors* Association, Specifically, FmHA 
has stated that it wants its investments to reflect * 
State and local priorities for development, providing 
^ese are not inconsistent with FmljA's national 
priority to serve the disadvantaged and such national 
policy considerations as retention of prime farmland 
and protection of the natural environment. 

State directors have been asked to. include in their 
State plans opportunities to convert FmHA program 
resources into a leveraging too! ta induce joint rural • . 
development efforts with the States and units of 
government below the State level To generate these 
jointlnvestment strategies, FmHA State directors are 
beirrg encouraged to establish direct communication 
with the Governors' offices, industrial and economic 
development authorities, departments ofacommunity 
affairs, and other State government officBIs respon- 
sible for State community and economic develop- 
ment program^. 

In addition to the joint investment strategies 
developed with Slates and discussed in the chapter 
on White House initiatives, a joint agreement has 
b^fen reached with the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission. This agreement formalizes an existing 
cooperative relationship in order to further the imple- 
mentation of FmH^s^new policy thrusts. The ARC 4s 
responsible for a signilicaol part of the local devel- 
opment efforts of 69 local development districts 
(LDD*s) comprising 397 counties in 13 States. Through 
its annua! action program, ARC brings i^gether 
public and private representatives, wording through 
the LDD's/to formulate strategies and ttrogram and . 
project funding priorities. Under the new agreement, 



FmHA State directors, district directors, and county 
supervisors will take State and local priorities fully 
into-account nt>t only to avoid unnecessary and costly 
fragmentation of efforts but also, tf^rough coopera- 
tive efforts, to multiply the effectiveness of FInHA 
outlays. > 

In each of the ARC States, the FmHA State director 
and the Governor-s alternate to ARC will constitute a 
task force to carry out complementary approaches to 
rural development. For example, AF\C wUI provide 
technical assistance to FfnHA-funded housing and 
community facilities programs and projects. FmHA 
field personnel will serve on LLD-sponsored tech^ 
nical advisory committees. And ARC and FmHA will 
supplement loans and grants made by the other in 
industrial development and community facilities. The 
task forces wilt aisp explore tha feasibility of estab- 
lishing a development training program for LDD, 
local government, and FmHA field staff. 

The partnership that FmHA has established with 
this multistate organization will complement any 
individual FmHA agreements that the agency makes* 
^ with the ARC^member States. The FmHA/ARC coop- 
erative arrangement adds to the ability of both agen- 
cies to fulfill their own mandate \A(ithout relinquishing 
their prerogatives or responsibilities.'" 

Farmers Home is also pursuing the joint invest- 
ment strategy approach with Federal departments 
and agencies at the Washington level to e^nsure that 
maxlrtium developmental benefits of available 
resources art realized, ^n addition to joint investment 
strategies discussed under the White House initi- 
atives (chapter 2), FmHA and other agencies are 
implementing the following: ^ * s 

• An FmHA"DpL agreement for FmHA to provide 
construction job placement opportunities in FmHA- 

--tinanced projects for low-income jobless famiJy 
breadwinners being assisted in a $3.8 mililbn DDL 
program for,AFDC, WIN; and related program partici- 
pants. , ' 

• An FmHA-HUD agreement to demonstrate 
improved delivery of rural housing and cbmmunity 
development assistance. The focus is on delivery of . 
rural housing assistance to^isabvantaged popula- 
tions and delivery of community development aid to 
distressed communities by channeling Federal pro- 
gram funds through States or using |he funds in 
conjunction with State government ^sources. 

California, Colorado, Illinois, and West Virginia 
' were selected from among 34 appHcants to participate 
in the 2-year dgiVionstration, which HUD is funding 
for $3 million in grants and FmHA for $46.2 million in 



loans. The demonstration targets on five geographic 
areas with a sizable low-income p.oputation and a 
high proportion of inadequate community facilities 
and substandard housing. The tptal (^pulation served 
is about 580,eX)0. 
' The demonstration stratefly focuses on providing 
person^to-person hoQsing outreach to individual 
^households aiyj providing intensive community devel- 
opment technical assistance to loqaf governments. - 
The cooperating State agencies have marshaled addi- 
tional resources from ttie Department of Labor, the 
Envtronmental Protection Agency, the'EconomIc ' 
Development Administration, the Community Ser- 
vices Administration, and the Department of Energy, 
Participating State agencies providing techntcai 
assistance to local governments have also attracted 
HUO Community Development Bjp^k Grant funds 
into communities wfilcb had not previously partici- 
pated In the grant prc^ram. The techntcai assistance 
to local govern menfs has also emphasized helping ^ 
the governments to use FmHA and HUD resources In 
a complementary fashion with CSA, DOL, and DOE 
resQurdes fbrTiousing repair and neighbortiood 
improvement ^ - 

• An FmHA agreement with tfie Comrtwce 
Department's Office of Minority Business Enterprlie 
'(QMBE) to stimulate minority business in rural areas 
and small cities. Under the agreement, Commerce 
Department personnel and staff of Commerce- 
supported loeal business development organizations 
will b^ trained In Specifics, of the FmHA business • 
and industrial guaranteed loan* program and will pro- 
vide expert Assistance to rural minority people in 
planning, organizing, and operating sound business . 
firms funded by the FmHA-guaranteed loans. Most 
enterprises resulting from FmHA-OMBE cooperation 
will involve black and Spanish-Speaklng applicants in 
small communities of the Southeast and Southwest, 
but advisory assistance from business developrhent 
organizations w^ll be available around the country to 
applicants who meet the requirements of FmHA's 
guaranteed loan program. 

• A joint FmHA-DOL initiative to train and place 
farm laborers in jobs rehabilitating public housing 
facilities for farm laborers and rehabilitating and 
weatherizing fgrmworker-owned housing. DOL is pro- 
viding $6 million in CETA training and placement 
monies, and FmHA is prpviding loans for the rehabil- 
itation work, ' • 

• An FmHA, DOL, and Community Services ) 
Administration agreement to-assist rural youth 
through a job training/housing rehabilitation pro- 
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gram, in this 2*year project, 500 purar youths me 
being given construction Job training by OOL while 
rehabilitating homes for low-Jncbme families under 
FmHA's Section 502 and 504 housing programs. With 
$5 mmtfn In CETA monies. $1 mlllipn from CSA, 
$5 mlilion in FmHA loans, the project is expected to 
result in the rehabilitation of about 1,000 homes. 

• An FmIHA fnemorandum of underspending 
with the Farm dredit Admlnistr«(flon to provide for 
stretching FmhA funds to reach a larger number of 
farm families through use of both agencies' funds to 
assist a family. The memorandum also provides 
methods for exchanging appraisal reports, simplify- 
ing title clearance, and sen^icing of participants' 
foans. 

• An agreement among FmHA, USDA's Extension 
Group, GSA, and DOL to co/iduct an agricultural en^ 
trepreneurship demonstration project that witi create, 
support, and evaluate agricultural training institutes 
for unemployed rural youth. The project intends to 
tlerponetfateihat agHcuitufa^ entrepreh^rship^lse 
viable career c^Jective for unemployed young people 
in rural areas, and that idle farm resource^can be 
iised to generate employment and Income in 
depress€KJ rural areas, Thf institutes will proyide 
training in agriculture and related fields, such as 
marketing and supply, educational services, and 
career counseling, to disadvantaged youth, while pro^ 



^tucing miurketabte CMh ci^(^ trwt wiU 0^ 
revenue for the continuous operation Of the in»ti* 
tutes. Approximately .$4 million In fiscal y^r 1980, 
Federai fumls will support tfw proj«:t&1n five 
demonstration altea. 

Servica DeHviry and Progi^m 
improvtmant Maaauraa 

In addition to taking tK<5 nnajor r^irectton actions 
discussed previojsiy, FmHA has taken numerous 
steps to improve program delivery, costvfi||ectlve- 
ness, and responsiveness to current arKf emerging 
Jural needs. For ejcample^under the present Adminis- 
tration, FmHA has: 

• implertiented a major restruQturIng of its fieid 
syst^ to transfer responsibilities for muitifamily 
housing, water and sewer, and community ifacilities 
programs from county offices to district off Ices. This 
is allowing county office personnel to devote full 
attention to serving rural families seeking housing, or 
4arm 4oans ami to engage in rnore m^treach to the 
lowest income people among the eligible peculation. 
It is aisp concentrating expertise at the district level 
fprjuindiing the more multifacet^, complex loans. 
B&i loans wilt continue to tNi approve in tN State 
offices but will be processed at the district levef. 
Consideration Is being given to iie^ving |he progiram 
. administered at the district level in the future. ^ 
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• Joined apepartmentwide effort aimed at making , 
alt USOa agencies* policies and actions consistent 
with the Secretary's October 1978 land-use policy. 

In this regard, the MIchigari State FmHA office f 
announced on FebruaVy 5, 1979, that FmHA will no 
longer make any loans in that Statd that will un- 
necessarily covert agriQylturat; timber, and wetlands 
to other ufnOThe agricultural land preservation part 
of this policy is not limited to prime land but rather 
applies to alt cropland and potential cropland. Further, 
the Michigan office will support "only appropriate 
growth in appropriate areas consistent with develop- 
ment strategies established by Regional Planning 
Commissions." 

• Begun to develop computerized programs and 
related training courses for fidtd staff for better 
determining the cost effectiveness of various types 
of cjonstruction proposals* Initial aptlvities have , 
focused on cost-effective desigr^ 6f water and sewer 
systems to reduce overdesign, which wastes Federal 
funds and places a continuing burden on borrowers* 

• To acceferate the processing of loan and grant 
applications, Instituted the Rural Community Facility 
Tracking System (RCF), which will provide improved 
information on current rural community faclllty^pro- 
jects and historical data about appHcants* The RCF 



system will provide information needed by manage- 
ment at the county,' district State, arid national 
levels for water and waste loans and grant^^ conv 
munity facility loans, business and industry loans, 
and induflriai development grants. 

• Develop^ a pilot computer program to assist in* 
dustries in identifying federally financed industrial 
sites in rural areas which meet tfieir* needs for new 
pianj^ipcatlons.tise of the Corpputerized Industrial 
SIteiReferral Service ^CISRS) by industry will improve 
ySDA's rural development efforts by assisting FmHA 
In dealing with the critical problems of creating rural 
employment opportunities. Qualified firms that have 
selected sites using ClSfJS may apply for FmHA 
business and industrial loan assijstance in establish' 
Jng their new facilities on the sites. During a l-year 
test period, CISRS will provide industrial data on 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, and Utah. 

BusJnoM and industrial Program 

To increase the effectiveness and responsiveness 
of the business and industrial loan program, FirtHA 
has talten such steps as the following: 

• Developed with the American Bankers Associa- . 
tion a guaranteed lenders handbook tO' provide 
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procedures for use of the secondary market for 
guaranteed loans and thus increase It^nkers* parttci* * 
patipn in the guaranteed Joan ptrogram. 

• Contracted with an appraisal firm to provide 
training to fmH/i B&i loan officers in industry 
analysis for nursing homes, lodging, textiles, menu* 
facturing, and other industries of growing impor- 
tance in the agency's B&I loan program. 

Community .Programs 

< Afliong the many initiatives to improve services in 
community programs (water and sewer progranys and 
j^her community facilities programs) have been the 
following: \ . 

• RnHA has awarded a major contract for an in^ 
ventory of existing community facilities in rural areas 
and the minimum acceptable leveiln each Stjte for 
each type of facility.' . - ^ 

• FmHA has deveiopecj^a manual for assessing , 
the financial feasibility of applications submitted for 
rural hospitals, nursing homes, aad^ ambulatory 
clinics. The manual Is designed td be used in the 
normal loan review process to increase the capability 
of loan officers In making Judgments on the feasi- 
bility and Gi6st-effectlveness of proposed health 
facilities. 

Housing Programs ^ 

To Improve and expand its housing loan services, 
FmHA has: 

« Supported legislation authorizing funds to com- 
pensate^ borrowers for construction defects that are 
not rectified or paid for by the contractor. For fiscal 
Y^r 1979, $1 million was fppropriated: FmHA has 
requested' $5 million for fiscal 1980. This assistance 
will be particularly helpful to low-income borrowers. 

Implemented with the Rural Electrification 
Administration a rural housing weatherlzation pro- 
gram to allow cooperatives financed by REA and 
other public utilities to use Section 502 rural housing 
loan funds to weatherize homes for their customers. 
The aim is to cut fuel bills for rural families as well 

, as to help meet national energy conservation objec- 

• fives. 

• Implemented a new Sectior> 502 guaranteed rural 
housing loan program for rural people with'above- 
moderate incomes ($15,6{X) to $20,000) who can't 
obtain credit without a guarantee. This program 
responds ;fp tlie inflationary situation and the 
recognition tfrat rural families even with above- 



moderate incomes are often denied equal access to 
their own home t>ecause of a relative scarcity in rural 
' areas of private credit offered without a guarantee. 
Under a May 1979 revision in Federal HQme Loan 
Bank S^id regutatlons, fecferally insured savings 
and loan associations have l^en given increased 
authority to participate in the program. 

• To r^upe housing costs, approved the use of 
adot^ bricksin reigidential construction in New Mex- 
ico and parts of Texas. The feasibility of using adobe 
in FmHA-financed housing in other areas of the 
country is being studied. 

• Nearly completed revised standards for develop* 
ment of housing sites in mountainous areas to lowiMt^. 
the cost of site development and, it is/hoped, to '^^^^ 
lower housing construction costs. Basic considera- 
tion in th^ rural standards are the health and safafy 

of the occupants as well as cost factors. 

EMi^y IhitiitlMft 

Farmers Home Administration is a strong advocate 
Qf alternative heating sources since utility co9ts are 
one of the largest financial burdens on iow^incoma' 
borrowers. In addition to requiring proven energy- 

* saving devises in agency-financed homeSi FmHA has 
taken numerous steps to help consen^e energy in 
line with national goals while also helping reduce 
fuel costs for borrowers. For example, the agency 

* has: 

• Implemented new thermal performance stan- 
dards for all FrnHA housing programs. The stan- 
dards— the m<3sl 8tringer>t dfrany Federal houslr^jf ■ 
agency-^ require increased insulation, more efficient 
windows and doors, weather stripping, caulking, and 
other energy conservation measures in all new and 
existing homes to purchased with FmHA 
assistance. In fiscal 1979, the standards will affect 
about 116,000 single-family units and about 5,000 
rental units. In addition to reducing residen|S^ 
heating and cooling costs, the use of these stan- 
dards is expected to result in savings of approx- * 
imately 2 miJIion barrels of oil per year 

Developed a IcTw-cost solar water and space 
heating system being demonstrated in six site^ 
around the country. The units would cost $2,500 to 
$3,000 and are simple enough to be assembled and 
Installed by people with only basic tiBchnical skills. 
The six dembnstration units will be monitored 
through the yearlong weather cycle in different 
regions of the country along with six nearby com- 
parable houses not fitted with the system, in order to 
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compare energy usaoe. The system wiii be made 
available to FmHA's housing borrowers if the 
demonstration is successful. ^ 

• PubHshed final regulations on June 19, 1979, for 
Implementing the Energy Impacted Area Develop- 
ment Assistance Program authorized under Section 
601 of the Power Plant and Industrial Fuel Use Act of 
1978. Under thiqt pipgram, which went Into effect 
upon pubtlcatlofvibT the final regulations, governors * 
of States designate areas .Impacted by Increased 
coal and uranium development activities as '*energy 
impact areas'* in accordance with FmHA criteria 
After this designation, and approval by the Depart- 
ment of Energy, FmHA will make grants to States, 
local governments, and councils of governments for 
growth management and housing planning and for 
site development and acquisition for housing, public 
facilities, and public services, . 

Under the program, FmHA State directofs wiH use 
the convening authority of Section 603 of the Rural 
Development Act Xo bring together other Federal 
and State agencies to direct additional impact 
assii^tance to the designated areas. FmHA State 
directors will also be encouraged to use other FmHA 
programs in the designated areas, consistent with 
the State Investment strategy for energy Impacted 
areas that each State is required to develop to be 



eiigible for Section 601 site development and ac-^^ 
qulsit{<^ assistance* 

A total of $20 mitllon has been appropriated for 
flscal^^979 program iKstlvitlea. Tt^ law auttwlzw 
$1^ million for fiscal 1^^ appropriation action Is 
pending, 

Among additional FmHA energy initiatives, tfm 
agency has: 

• Trained one architect or engineer in each State 
office in solar energy application. The 44-hour 
course.— .whose graduates are designated as solar 
energy exf^rts— provided Knowl^ge and skills 
needed to assess 4he design and installation of solar 
energy systems, primarily in housing. 

• Outlined procedures fo^the field staff regarding 
use of wood as a source of energy where it is 
available to housing loan borrowers. The -guidelines 
urge the use of wo<Kl-burning stoves and furnaces, 
rather than fireplaces, — - ^ 

• Developed the design criteria for'anaerdbic 
digesters of several sizes to be used by farmers in ' 
converting their animal waste to methane gas as an 
atternate^energy source. After extraction of the 
methane, the residue has the same value as a fer- 
tilizer as the waste that has not undergone digestion. 
Installation and use of a digester will also eliminate 
the pollution problems inherent in the undigested 
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waste on dairy and hog ojHiratlQns. FmHA has 
engaged as a consultant the world-recc^nized exf^rt 
in bioconversion to assist in tha design and con* 
struction of digest**/ Agency fami operation, farm 
ownership, or soil and water icMns can be us^ to 
finace construction and operation of a digester on 
family size famis. * 

• Determined that construction, engineering, and 
operating costs for gasohot plants are eligible pur- 
poses for agency loans to family farmers or their 
cooperatives. The focus will be on small plants using 
agricultural waste and out-of*conditlon grain as the 
major source of the gasohol. Small famis generally 
find it easier to obtain reliable supplies of these two 
sources and can also ui^e the residue (mash) for 
feeding locally, eliminating the added cost of drying 
out the residue as would be required if the^sidue 
were to be shipped for feeding outside the area. 
Farm loans will be used to assist family farmers, and 
business and industry loans will be extended to 
farmer cooperatives. 

• Begun investigations Into making bu^hess and « 
industry loans for small bore wells t^l^pture 
methane gas coat beds for use icKsaliy as an in- 
dustrial energy source. In^contrast to the present 
common process of burning off the methane gas, the 
capturing prcK^ess would not only meet safety needs 
but would rerpj^e the gas In a nonpojiuting way as' 
well as afiow i^f||^|LUsed rather than wasted. The 
loans would bd a^if^^t^ in cases where the coal bed 
land is owned-by SfTt&ll and medium sl2ed farmers or . 
other local ps&pfd^ 

Family Farm Programs 

Through legislation strongly supported by this Ad- 
ministration, FmHA farm programs were recast In 
1978 to be more responsive to current needs and to 
strengthen assistance to preserve the family fym. 

In addition to authorizing a $4 billion econfimic ^ 
emergency loan program and a special low-Interest 
loan program for limited-resource farmers, the 
Agricultural Credit Act of 1978: 

• Opened up nonemergency farm loan programs 
to cooperatives, partnership$, and corporations 
operating family farms— a change expected to bring 
about eO.OCX) more farms into eligibility for FmHA 
loans. 

• Raised the individual .size of loan limi;ts for farm 
ownership and operating loans and soil and water 
and recreation loans! 



• Authorized FniHA to consolidate or reschedule 
payments gn farm o(waf ing loans for up to 7 years, 
when the farmer is unable to meet the present terms, 

« Expanded eligible purposes iof soil and water 
ic^s to incHide measurei r^essary to meet 
Federal, State, or \ocdA fequlfeme^$a:toHtpllution 
abatement. 

• Changed fann real estate insured loan il^presit 
rates to a rate based on cDst of money to the 
Qovernnwnt. This change etlnifnates the Interest 
subsidy FmHA had beeri paying, - 

• Provided tor the interest rate on guaranU 
farm loans to negotiate between the tender anc 
the borrower, making participation in the program 
more attractiv^e^to commercial lenders, Gunrantc 
loans have Fess impact on the Federal! budget tha^ 
insured loans, and they also serve as a catalyst Ir 
transferring commercial loan funds from areas w/th 
plentiful loan funds to rural areas where they arc 
less available through the secondary miiir:ket sat^s of 
such loans. 

In addition, it should bd noted that the* appropria- 
tion for farm ownership tc^s wa^ increased for 
fiscal 1979 to $800 million, up from $500 mlTl^n a 
year earlier. 

Among numerous other steps taken to improve 
farm services, FmHA has: 

• Strengthened^and broadened several nfiemolranda 
of understanding between the Farm Credlf Ad- 
^ministration* SBA, and FmHA to improve delivery of ' 
credit to farmers and ranchers, avoid piDorammatic 
duplication, arid reduce posts to appiicahts. 

• Eliminated the long, time-consuming designs* 
tion and shortened the process urjder which 
emergency natural disaster loans are made available. 
Under the new pr(K:edures, FmHA cap l>e processing 
applications within hours after the disaster instead 
of from 1 to 3 months, as was the case befow. The 
agency has also established a cadre of ^ergency 
loan team leaders for dispatch to areas vfrith large 
numbers of emergency loan appU6ations,.a step that 
has greatly speeded^up processing of loans and 
restoring cash flo^to farming comhiufiitles af- 
fected by ertiergencies. 

• Developed training and information programs 
and cooperative agreements that will increase par- 
ticipation of rural banks and other lenders in 
guaranteed emergency loan pJigrams. Two overall^ 
goals are to help reverse the drain and transition of 
funds from rural areas to suburban and metropolitan 
areas with more attractive interest rates, and to cut 
down on direct costs to the Government by em- 
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pt^lzing'guarantted loans Instead of Insured loans* 

• Stepp^ up efforts to find ways to economically 
prbyide n^ed maragmient assistance to farni bc^- 
rowefs thrcHigh a demonstmtion project with USQ^s^ 

^ Extension Group and University of Minnesota Exten* 
slon to te«t the educatfohai effectivenesss of com- 
puterized f iruhciat analysto pf^pedyrps used by 
FmHA^in supeivislng farm iKjrrowers. 

• Published In March 1979 regulations to clarify 
and simplify the ^!t>ce8s for obtaining and servicing 
guaran|eed farmer pirbgrftm loans* regulations in- 
clude provisions for cc^^itdating, resoh^uiing, re* 
amorti^l^g, and deferriri^^^ments, and eiiminaterv 
i^e gri^uation re^ulrefneht fb^guara^teed loans. ^ 

^ V"" ■ ■ ' ^ \ \ . 

Area Devetopment AsslstflK^ Ptannli^g 
Grant Program • 

Farmers Home is using the Area Deveiop>|^nt ^ 
Assistance Ptanning Grant Program^ as a t^oJ^o ^ . 
carry out its policy of targeting resources to tH«;'l^r 
and encouraging other development institutions 1^?;^ 
do the same. The grants also support FmHA's obfeis^cv 
tlve of furthering, a coond Inated approach to rural " V 
development. 

Congress approved $5 million for these planning < 
grants in fiscal year 1978 and $5 million in fiscal 
1979* The objective of the planning grant program'is 
to contribute to the development of comprehensive - 
planning for rural development, especially aS such 
planning affects fhedisadvantaged* Specif tcaiiy, all 
plannlfig grants are to have an immediate relation- 
ship and «fect benefit to the unemployed, the 
underemployed, those with low family incomes, and 
minorities. ,r 

In addition to providing for the development of a 
comprehensive planning process for rural areas,^the 
grants are also used to: - 

• Enable rural areas which already have planS|to 
revise them and/or fill crttical gaps'when this fs T 
need^ to ensure an integrated, usable paqliage; and 

• Support the development of an aspect or 
aspects of a comprehensive planning process, pro- 
vided this will make it possible to put the plan Into 
action. The action should be consistent with other ( 
community plans. 

Some 145 grants were approved for the fiscal year 



'Autnoffzed by Suction 111 ("Rurai D«vtiopment Planning Qf^nts") of the 
Rum{ D«velop^rient Act of 1972 
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1978 program. The thrust of each planning grant is to 
assist Farmers Home Administiation with targeting 
of resources and to improve rural development ccK^r- 
dlnation among State and local governments, 
regional planning organizations, private and nonprofit 
development groups, and Federal agencies. Each 
grantee vfllf^tso develop an assessment of \he need 
for Farmers Home Administration programs in the 
project area. Expected results Include the following: 

1. More outreach to target populations and in- 
creased participation by these groups In FmHA 
programs. 

* 2. Closer working relationships and improved 
coordination wlth*other development groups, 
local units of government, and agencies. 
3. Development and implementation of State^ 
substafe, an«L local strategies for major prob- 
lems Including health, energy, aging, transporta- 
tion, water and waste, manpower, and economic 
development. 



For fiscal 1978, ADAP grants ranged from a low of, 
$3,700 to a high of $146,730 'for a joint grant to three 
substate districts. The following is a list of funded ^ 
projects by applicant categories: 



states 

Substate Districts 
Counties 
cities and Towns 
Indian Tribes 
Other 



13 
' 91 
' 18- 
12 
8 
3 

145 



$ 590,770 
3,255;580 
555,590 
203,990 
254,200 
139,870 
"$5,000,^ 



^. . ... , f 

91 grants to substate districts include grants to two groups of substate 
districts. The true totitl of indlviduai substate disUicts is 96. 

3ne county appU^ for assistance in conjunction with a substate district. 
true'toWl of counties receiving funding is 19 



All planning activities being funded include the 
deveiopment of qonnprehensive plans w.tth emphasis 
on guidesior act^pn, irt^^Xiding goals, objectives, and 
priorities. A numbertif projects are concerned with 
economic developmerft or the provision of housing, 
community facilities, and/or otiier governmental ser- 



vices* in other cases, emphasis is.being placed on 
developing local leadership, improving coordinttion, 
and stimulating involvement of citizens and a wide 
range of governmental units in the overali rural 
development policymaking process. For example: 

• An eastern State is using Its grant funds to 
prepare a plan to formuiate effective rural develop- 
ment strategies for fetrsyBting resources to rural areas 

i of the*State, es^ialiy distressed rural cec^ters and 
* smalt communities* ($50,000) 

• A southern nonprofit, community-based 
organization Is using Its grant funds to develop a 
compi^hehsive plan and rural development strategy 
to meet the needs of tow-income residents in a four- 

^ county area. Emphasis will be on housing^ economic 
deveiopment, and health delivery services. ($40,000) 

• The Kiowa 7f\be of Oklahoma is using its grant 
to develop a trit^l land acquisition plan to further 
economic development opportunities for tribal 
members. ($50,000) 'V 

• A nonprofit, community-based organization In 
Texas is using its grant to develop a service delivery 
plan for elderly rural residents in three largely 
Hispanic counties. Services being fociis^ on In- \^ 
etude yiose related to congregate housing, housing 
rehabilhation and weathprization, public transporta- 
tion, and social and he^th care services. ($50,000) 

. • A substate planning district in Wpst Virginia Is 
using its grant funds to prepare a comprehensive 
housing rehabilitation plan and strategy for a six* 
county area with a critical problem of substandard 
housing. Local housing committees have been estab- 
lished In each of the six counties to assist the 
substate district In developing a specialized plan, 
strategy, and delivery system for rehabilitating ^rf? 
preserving the substandard housing stock in the 
counties. ($35,0CX}) 

• A small county in Texas is developing housing 
and sewer and water plans for five small com- 
nbunities in the county/ Water is a particular problem 

« since drilling a well is difficult because of th^ salt 
that comes from the Gulf of Mexico. ($41 ,850) 

• A snrialt village in Nebraska will use its grant to 
develop a comprehensive social siervices delivery 
plan. A sufve5)rts being conducted to determine the 
effectiveness of current social service assistance, 
future demand for services, and public attitudes 
towards various methods of delivering services. 
($4,000) 

During fiscal 1979, the Area Development 
Assistance l^rogram is^emphasizing greater participa- 
tion by community-based organizations. 
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Introduction 

As provided by Section 603(a) of the Ruriaii Oevefop- 
ment Act of 1972, rurat development is one of the 
Department's major statutory missions. Rural 
development is thus a fespon3it)ility of alt USDA 
agencies, within the framework of their regisiated 
responsibilities: This mandate has been reinforced 
most recently by Secretary's Memorandum No, 1979, 
''Statement on Rural Development/' which formally 
sets forth, national rural development goals for the ^ 
policy guidance of IJSDA agencies and directs each 
agency to give aggressi^ leadership and assistance 
in meeting the goals/ 

• ■ ■ 

The statement also: 

• 43irects each USDA age#:y that conducts pro- 
grams related to rural development to help 
strengthen the ability of local and State agencies to 
be more responsive to the needs and desires of rural 
peol)le. 

• Establishes a system for determining at the 
beginning of each year how the programs, services, 
and technical assistance of each agency will con- 
tribute to national rural development goals, 

• Estat)lishe$ a system of reporting at the end of 
each fiscal year the contribution of each agency's 
programi, services, and technical asstetance to the# 
rural development goals. 

• Establishes d working group to study a wide 
range of issues pertinent to rural development 
policies and programs and provides a forum for 
di^^cussing thesp issues, 

• Establishes a U3DA Rural Development Coor- 
dinating Comrpittee, under the chairmanship of the 
Assistant Secretary for Rural Development, fo coor- 
dinate rural development policy and activities "within 
the Department and assisi State Kiral development 
committees with their rOral development respon- 
sibilities. 

• Dire^:ts the Assistant Secretary for Rural 
Development to promote cooperation among Federal 
•departments and agenqies and involve them in for- 
muiat\ng and Implementing policies, strategies, and 
programs. 

• Establishes a State rural development cpor- 

dinatlng committee in each State to help target rural 

deveioprnent ^Korts. ' 

« 

Thevfollowing Is a brief sampling of depart- 
mentwide initiatives and actions of USDA agencies 
dther than FmHA that demonstrate USDA's em- 



phasis on^ rural development under IMs Administi^- 
tion. 



tntradepartmental Initiatives 

in matters ranging from land use and rural 
transportation to small fdrms apd energy, many of 
the rural deyeloprnent-retated actions of tlSDA since 
January 1977 have cut across agency jurisdictions 
and involved departmehtwide efforts, Tbe foitowing 
are examples of these initiatives. 

• Eariy in the Administration, USDA convened five 
regional vvorkshops with USDA State office heads 
and top staff to discuss USDA's rural development 
related programs, responstbilities, and proposed 
policy statenf^ents onlssues of importance to v < 
USDA*s rural deveibpmeri^ mandate. Attended by 
more than '600 participants, the workshops helped 
frame major USDA policy statements on rural 
development, land use, and energy as well as pro- 
cedures that USDA agencies at the State level can ' 
use to implement these policies. 

• The Secretary has initiated a national ^ 
Agricultural Structures Dialogue on the structure of 
the farm sector of the future. Five structural dimen- 
sions of agricuiture--and the tradeoffs involved in 
various options within ^ch— will be examined. The 
overall purpose is t^^rovtde the foundation for deci- 
slonmaicing td achiew a future structure that wiii 
best meet national needs as well as the needs of 
agriculture, rural America, and the consuming public. 

The five structural dimensions being examined are: ' 
number and sice of farms; ownership and form of the 
legai organization of farms and farmland; operations, 
including cropping systems, specialization, and use 
of technology; characteristics of tfte people in farm- ' 
ing; and barriers to entry and exit. An Important part 
of the dialogue will foou^;on factors that may affect 
structures, such as characteristics of the industries 
that buy or sell to farmers; general economic 
developments; and tax laws, farm programs, and 
other public policies. 

The diajogue wilf build on USDA rbsearch, the 
research and views of private citizens and grcnjps, 
and university and foundation supported re 
search— all of which will be shared with interestejd 
participants. One means by which information will be 
obtained from the public wilt be a series of 10 public 
hearings across the country led by Secretary 
Bergiand, 

The specific objes^vSg of the dialogue ar^ 
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fM^at^s to th9 Mktw0^ Sma^Fanm Co^^^nce fepmi^fmd 

g«wrJ f^rms to organic farms, hut mrevr^d irrfftoif cormrtHnmr^t 
to thB small faifify fsm, - 




W. tMK Sch^ (m. Owpyfy £MrMr of USOA 'a ^A-Gmmbn, 
miii Al0x h^rcifm, Ai^^M Smi^mmY of AgrioALm for Fkirti 




kkH0ypn>bf0fmand$i^;tf^stmtmsa$pMrtof^ 

iapi^ Id th9,se listen and fei^" cor^mrKa^ ^med at Fadm^ 

deciskmmai^rs. 



\ 'Greater gsnerai awacaness of conditions and 
trends in the structum^of U.S. agriculture. 

2. Better understanding* of the conditions that af- 
fect structure. 

3. Clear definitions of the issues and tradeoffs 
that are required' to establish or niodify policies 
that affgct structure. 

4. Specific proposals for the 1981 Farm Bill. 

5. Proposals for.Jncorporatiorr in tax bills, en- 
vironmental and energy bills, and many other 
pieces of legislation. 

6. Devetopment of information for USDA^ analysis 
of a variety of bills and recori^endations that 

, may indirectly affect structure/ 

7. Identification of necessary changes in USDA ad^ 
ministrative policies, 

• In 1978, USDA, the Community Services Ad- 
ministr^lon, and ACTION sponsored five small farm* 
conferences around the cbuntrylo praytde thetia- . 
tlon's small farmers with an opportunity to discyas 
Issues and advocate actioris of priority concern to . 
them and the institutions they represent. The pro- 
ceedings of the workshops provided .tt^ basis for the 
following actions: * 

— Issuance of a USDA policy on Assistance to 
Small Farm Opefatofs, stated through a 



Secretary's MemorarKfum. The memorandum 
states that it is the current policy of USDA to en- 
' courage, 4)re$erv6, and strengthen the small farm 
as a continuing component of agriculture in the 
United States. It ISjalso USDA policy to preside 
assistaru^lhat win enable small farmers arut their 
families to develop human skills for t>oth farni and 
ndnfarm employment to jhiprove their quality of 
life. A priority WlH to encouragi^ small farm 
opef^ors and their families to participate in USDA' 
pro^rarns. The |nemorandum also established a 
USDA policy4evef group, chaire#-by the Assistant 
Secretary for Rural Development, to provide policy 
guidance to USDA small farm activities. 

~ Appointment of a USDA small farm coor- 
dinator, to worl5 with the small farm policy group, 
USDA agencies will report to this person the 
results of an annual review of their programs with 
recommendations on changes need^ to Improve 
attention and services to smalf farm families, 

— establishment pf permanem sn>all farm sub- 
committees of the State rural development' c6m- 
mittees, to develop State small farm action plans, 

— Initiation by USDA of joint-agency pilot pro- 
jects to test the effectiveness of a cooperative ap- 
proach by seven USDA agencies, CSA, and AC* 
TION to help sman*acre4ge farmers increase their 
production and income. T^e 16 projects Include a 
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water conservation project in Nevada to assist 22 
Indian families; a sheep project in New Mexico 
aimed at iow-income Hispanic farm families; a 
feeder pig project with 15 sma^i biaqk farmers in 
Missouri; and a cooperative to help farmers in four 
Maine counties market and storey yegets^tes, 

— ' Sponsorship of the February 1979 Indian 
Agriculture Conference by USD/V, ACTION, CSA, 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, The conference 
provided Indians and Alaskan natives an opportu-^ 
nity to identify problems that are unique to Indians 
engaged in agricuiture and to present these to , 
government decisionmakei^ who manage pro- 
grams that can assist them. It also assisted them 
in laklng better advantage of USDA loan, cost- 
sharing, and educational programs, as well as 
other Federal programs. 

• In a major step to provide greater assistance in 
solvlf^g'agricultural and rural development transporta- 
tion problems, the Secretary has established a con- 
solidated USDA Office of Transportation under the 

• Assistant Secretary for Marketing and Transportation 
Services. The new office serves as a foc^l point for 
all USDA transportation matter^s, in(^u0ing the 
development of agriQulturat and rural development 
transportation policies and strategies, with the rural 
development pK3licies focusing on passenger transit.-^ 
The office will also administer demonstration proj- st- 
eels USDA is funding for the design, development, 
and demonstration of procedures to assist State 
transpiration planning agencies in identifying rural 
transportation needs. 

• The new U^DA Office of Transportation, along 
with DOT, has been providing staff support for the ^ 
le^mergber Ryral Transportation Advisory Task Force 
established by'Public Law 95-580, signed by Presi- 
dent Carter November 2, 1978. Unclehhe chairman- 
ship of \\]e Secretaries of Agriculture and Transporta- 
tion, the task force is to (1). assess the transport 
needs of agriculture, (2) determine the adequacy of . 
the current transportation network in meeting those 
needs, andi3) wiike recommendations to Congress 
for a national agricultural transportation policy, in 
June 1979, the task force published a preliminary - 
report as an invitation to the public to participate in 
hearings held in July and August in 12 cities around 
the Nation. In the preliminary report, the task force 
discussed a number of issues, such as rail car avail- 
ability, rail branchline abandonmehts,*and motor car- 
rier deregulation, and listed some policy alternatives ^ 



for each issue. The task force will consider the Infor- 
mation obtained at the public hearings on these and 
many other rssues when It formulates policy pro- 
posals for a final report due to be published in 
January 19«), ^ ' 

• The Secretary has is^^ a USDA policy on land 
u^e, stated through a Secretary's Memorandum 
issued In October 1978, The memorandum directs 
USDA land use programs to serve the following. three 
purposes: 

— Provision of assistance to local and State 
government and individual landholders in defining 
and meeting their growth, development, and en- 
vironmental needs. 

— Protection of the natural environment. 

— Assurance of adequate supplies of t^gh quality 
food and fiber for the Nation, 

Specifically, USDA agencies will: 

— Continue to recognize and riespect the fights 
and responsibilities of landholders In making 
private land use decisions, and the rights and 
responsibilities of State and local government in 
developing public policies regarding non-Federal 
land use. 

Generate and dissemiruite Information and pro- 

- vicle organizatlbnai, leadership, planning, and 
technical assistance to local or State officials, 
concerned groups, individual land owners, and the 
general public in all aspects of land use includirfg 

' alternatives to the conversion of Important 
Farmlands and Forestiand, Prime F%ngelands, and 
Wetlands. ^ ^ 

— Advocate the retention of Important Farmlands 
and Forestiand, Prime Rangeiend, Wetlands, or 
other lands designated by State or local govern- 
ments. 

— Advocate actions*that reduce the risk of flood 
loss, minimize impacts of floods on human safety, 
health, and welfare, and restore and preserve the 
natural and beneficial functions and vllues of 
flood plains. 

— ' Advocate and assist in the reclamation of aban- 
doned surface-mined lands and in the planning for 

- the extraction of coal and other nonrenewable 
resources in ways that wilt facilitate later restora- . . 
tion of the land tojts prior productivity. 

— Advocate the p/otection of threatened and en- 
dangered animal fepd plant species and their 



habitats, ckisigratad arcN»olooical, historic, and 
' cultuny sites, and;xik»iOf^tQKl 

— Advocate the cofitatvation of natural ar^i man- 
nwte scanio rasourcas, improve the technical 
ability of USOA i^an^taa to Identify and avaluate 
scenic re^Durces, and assure that these aeencies 
protect arSsenhance the visual quality of the land- 
scape. 

iin implementing the policy, USDA agencies are 
directed to review programs or actions and related' 
administrative rules, regulations, buHetinSi and prac- 
tices and within 1 year to make changes neces^ry 
to bring agency programs or actions into com* 
pllance, A USDA Land Use Committee is providing 
lefi^Jers^lp for Imptementing the policy. 

Additional major interagency initiatives of USDA 
undertaken toF strengthen the Department's support 
and performance in rural development include the 
following: 

• The Secretary hais established a Native 
American Task Force to Improve the effectiveness of 
USDA's programs as they apply to Native Americans. 
The Assistant Secretary for Rural Development Is 
chairman, and ail USQA agencies have been directed 
40 cooperate with the task force, 

• The Assistant Secretary for Rural Development 
has established a task force on energy conservation 
to develop a USDA energy conservation Initiative. 
The task force h^ prepared and distributed facj* 
sheets on guidelines, standards, and other pertinent 
Iplprniationon home weatherization and energy qbn- 
servatfon In the rural home. The task force Is also en- 
couraging and providing guidelines to State rural 
developmenttommlttees In their efforts to develop 
strategies for helping conserve energy in the*rurai 
home. ' ^ 

' • The Secretary has established an Off icelof 
Energy to provide leadership and focus to USDA 
energy activities. Among Its responsibilities is the 
development of energy and energy-realted policies 
and strategies for the Departrnenf, to maintain a 
healthy and viable agricultural sector and progressive 
rural Aflfierica. An Energy Coordinating Committee, 
whose meml>ership includes the Department's Dej^ 
uty Assistant Secretaries, has also been established. 

- • The Assistant Secretary for Rural Development 
has established a Rural Development Research Com- 
mittee which is studying the ongoing rural develop- 
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ment research efforts of USDA and dxptoring ways 
that these can be made mdn^responstve to rural 
development needs and USDA's mission. 



Agency Initiatives 

within the context of thefr various specific rnls^ 
sions, {JSDA agenchis have undertaken a wide range 
of new initiajives to assist rural communities and 
people, particularly those rtiost in need. Their ac- , 
tlvities range from data collection and research to / 
direct services. The following 'is a brief sampling of 
these ifiiitiatives. ' ' 

Policy RestiKh 

Rural development means the expansion cjf - ^ 
economic opportunities, especially for the 
unemployed and underemi^loyed, plus inc^asing/aQ* 
cess to needed social services afid^ basic public 
fa'cjiities. Research to support development of 
policies for meetinglhese goals Is one.of the 
v> priorities of the Economics, Statistics, and 
Cooperatives S^rvicej^s Economic Development Divi- 
sion (EDD). EDD has recently: 

• Devefoped an improved method for constructing 
county-level indicators of social and economic well- 
being, to describe and compare conditions in varioiis 
locations and identify areas of sub,stant^al disadvan* 
tage. This information is potentially useful for 
assessing>and better directing the geographic 
distribution of Federal program assistance designed* 
to alleviate rural deprivation. . ^ . 

• Demonstrated that factors such as the level of - 
self-employment and worker discouragement have 
contributed to an under-representiition of measured 
unemployment in nonmetropotitan areas relative to^ 
metropolitan areas, potentially lekding to under- 
fundingjDf human resource and economic^jevelop- 
ment program allocations tq nonmetropolitan areas • 
on the.-tJasis of systematically >biqsed unemployment 
statistics. This information is potentially Useful for 
assessing fund allocation systems ar^d redirecting 
the distribution of program funds to areas of need. 

Services {o the Disadvantaged 

• Thq.Vood and Nutrition Service has issued 
regulations implementing the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 which simplify program operations and are 
especially beneficial to rural people, including 
migrant farmworkers and reservation Indians. In fq[bt, 
preliminary figures indicate that thp new regulations 



• have greatly increased particip^ition In the Food \^-,[ 
Stamp Program in reral areas, Partlclpatiorl In the^ \ • 
most sparsely populated areas increased 33 f^fcent 
in the first 2 Itionthls the new regulations were in ef* 
^ feet, compared vstJth an fncr^asie of 7 percent In ur- 
^n areas. 

'/ ' ■ >r . . 

— The application prcK:e3s has i:t60n simplifi^^ 
permittif>ff appHcaDts'to catt^r Wite the food , 

' ; stamp office and receive* an application form in the' 
maii^^AppHcatipn fqrtirts can be mdUed to the of- ' 
^ fice, and memt^ers of households with transpofta-. 
tioh difficulties can i)d InteiVlewed at homd or by 
phone or send* an authorized representathre to the 
<office for the interview. These provisions benefJt 
rural hou^holds whose members cannot easily. 

* travel to a food stam|) office. 

— ^ood sjamp bf flees serving a slgrrtf leant 

, number df low-income people w,h6 do not speak 
English, such afe numerous ml(^^rarit farmworkers, 
are required to provide bUingCiar staff and 

materials. ^ • , . 

, — The eligibility. standards recc^nlze the special, 
needs of farmers and migrant farm Workers 6y ex-* - 
empting income^producing vehicles (such as trac- 
tors) and vehicles necessary fpr long distance T 
travel to wortc (such as Migrant vans) from the limit: 

^ on assists. The cost of producing self-employm0nt 
income, , such as th^e* expenses of operatfng a farm, 
. ^re deducted from income in determining elfgibil- 

ity and benefits. t • 

/*• * ^ • 

— The elimination of the purchase requirement 
has opened up the program to people without very 
much cash dfi hand. 

— The mailing of food stjamps direc'tly to par- 
tfcip£(nts has been greatly facilitated, a change 
which will help rural people who live great 
distances from-focKli stamp issuance offices^ 



— Families whose ipqonle is 'from self- 
epipioyment or farm Employment can be certified 
once to receive food stamps foj;^up to 12 months. 

— Proposed regulations published July 13, 1979^ 
will increase fffe accessibility of food stamp of- 
fices to low-income people, especially those who^ 
live in sparsely populated rural areas. 

^ Regulations soon td\ be putilfshed in final fotm 
w^ilt require special effoHs to inform the rural poor 
about the availability and benefits of thafood 
stamp program. 
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• USDA's commodity distribution prosram has 
been raised to better serve needy families on Jndian^. 
reservations. Changes have been made in the ^ ^ 
number^and types of commodfttps distributed in 
order tolmprove ftufHtionai content.^lso, reserve- 
tion*now ha^ the option of participating ^n a food 
stamp program, a commodity distributloh program, 

or bothp USDA w.Ul^also prwide gscreased funding for 
the admir\|stratTii(e costs of theSe programs on Indian 
.reservalions. , * 

• The WiC program (Supplalnental Feeding Pro- . 
gram for Women, Infants and Children) operated by 
the Food'ah'd Nutrition Service .to provide sup- 
plemental foods to pregnant women, infants, and 
yptjng children, certifie0 as being^it nutritional risl^, 
has underway a major dernonstration project de- 
signed to reach eligible wimien and children who are 

• migrant fantJworl<ers. As #art of this project, special 
•empKstels has been placed on funding new WIC pro- 
jects In many rural areas which previously had no ac- 
' cess tqjhe progjram. 

• The ^ood and Nutrition Service is conducting a 
special publicity program aimed ^eciflcally at rural 
areas to encourage more sponsdrs of Summer Food/ 
Program projects for rural children from low-income 
families. The program is operated through nonprofit 
ageccies who qualify as sponsors. Also to encourage 
greater participation by potential sponsors, the ^ 



agency jfias developed a new relftibursement struc- 
ture that will make sponsors with higher than 
average administrative costs eligible to receive^ 
* higher reimbursements.. ' 

• The Cooperative Development Division of the 
Economics, Statistfbs, and Cooperatives Service has 
established a field office at Salinas, Calif., to provide 
technical assistance to four'^newly organized V 
production-marketinacooptratives. The membership 
pf the cooperatives is^>qj|f(pris6d of Mexican- 
Americans, many of whom^were former agricultural 
migrant workers. Provision of intensive on-site 
technical assistance will enable the cooperatives to 
spedd Up the development process so that they can 
more quickJy become viable economic enterprises. 
The cooperatives produce, pack, and market 
vegetables and strawberries. 

• ThejDooperative Extension Service in HIinois 
has joined with the lltifjpis Department of Local 
Government Affairs in a demonstration project aimed 
at deliverir^g HUD and FmHA housing and commu/ii- 
ty development resources to hard-to-reach rural com* 
munities^nd rural people- Utilizing balance-of-State 
CETA personnel, SEA-Extension is taking a l^d rofe 
in f)ousing assistance outreach and related educa- 
tional arid referra^l^^ctivities aimed at assisting low- • 
and moderate-income rural households. 
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• The Forest Servlge, through the Rurat Commu' 
nity Fire Protection Program, has provided more than 
3,000 rural communities' incjuding 30 on Iftdian 
reservatiorts, with assistance in organj:eir\g, equip* 
ping,*^and training rural fire departments. This 
assista nce is directed toward rural communities who 
presently have ro fire protection, or fail to meet 
underwriter's standards for minimum acceptabl'e pro- - 
taction. - 

> Under the Direct Marketing Act of 1976, 
Cooperative Extension Services and State depart- 
ments of agriculture have been allocated $2 million 
for 21 pilot projects providing technical services, 
education, and information in support of community 
farmers markets, roadside markets and stands, and 
'*pick-your-pwn" operations, A survey of customers 
at two markets In the Alabama pilot project area 
verified the ^attraction of fresh prcKJuce. Famners in 
the area have indicated interest in a program to 
study and e)^pand direct marketing, which can in- 
crease the earnings of sn^all farmers and retain 
money within the local economy whUe lowering 
prices paid by consumers. 

Assisting Rural Institutions - 

. ^he Secretary is directing agencies of the Depart- 
ment to help strengthen the ability of local and State 
public and private agendies to be morfe responsive tp 
th^ needs and desires of rural people. Elfective State 
and local governments are recognized as critical 
preconditions for a strong nationwide rural develop- 
ment effort* Al^ critical is the systematic ^^volvQc 
ment of relevant public and consumer inter^y^i^ 
groups ^nd the private sector in the fbrmulatfon and 
implementation of rural policies and strategies at the 
local, State, and national levels: 

FmHA's Area Development Assistance Planning . 
grants constitute the Department's primary financial 
aid'for assisting r^jral institutions in rural develop- 
ment policy planning and management at the State 
and substate levels, A number o\ other USDA agen- 
cies play equally key roles in this area through provj- 
5k>n of a widfe range pf other forms of assistance. In 
lifie with the Secretary's cofrimltment to rural 
development, they have strengthened and renewed,, 
their priorities in regard to working with grassroots 
rural leadership and bolstering rural institutions. For 
example: ' 

• The Extension arm of the Science and Education 
Administration is placing increased, program priority 
on fhe needs of local governnient bfficials in coping 
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effectively with increased demands lor public ser- 
vices in a period of declining publirf revejoud sources. 
A major Extisnsion goal Is to strengthen local units 
of government and their planning capabilities, A 
special thrust is the training of rural leaders and the 
enhancement of citizen participation In the develop- 
ment process. ■ 

To promote this airn;^ 

— The Community Resource Develophient and 
Public Affairs Subcommittee of the Extension 
Committee on Organization and Polioy has created 
b Task Force on Local Government to lielp focus 
attention and resources on the needs of ICKjal of- 
ficials, 

— SEA-Extension is stressijig the need for in- 
creased educational programing for roral local 
government officials and has emplby^d a local 
government specialist to give full-tlrrw national * 
leader-ship to the development of edi|catlonal pro- 
grams and materiate for use by Extertsion in 
assisting local official^, • 

— SEA-Extension personnel have jolfied'lordes 
.with research personnel within the Department to 
develop' and field test a seriest)f handbooks aimed 

• at diding local officials in decisionmaking concern- 
ing assessment of the need, determiniition of the 
'community's ability to pay, and estimation of 
overall costs and benefits oi housing development, 
" public health facilities and services, fire protec- ^ 
tidn, &nd public safety ser^ces in the Great Plains' 
region. Additional projects wilt be conducted to 
test the application of the methodology to other 
regions. One exarnple of this effort is provided by 
a projept in western Oklahoma, where a team of 
research and extension workers under Economics, 
Statistics, and Cooperatives 'Service leadership 
assisted a county governing tK)ard to analyze alter- 
native solution^ to the problem of providing put)lic 
ambulance service. Not only did this alternative 
cost and revenue analysis help the particular 
county to develop new ambulance service, it ways 
ateq packaged in a "dont-yourself*' format and 
subsequently used by other local governments 
throughout the Great Pjains^ • 

— SEA-Extension has also provided financial sup- 
port for the de^elopmerrt of an audiovisual educ^^ 
tion package that assists small town officials in 
identifying the types of problems they may en^ . 
counter in providing adequate public services and 
in locating potential sources of assistance for 
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, solving those problems jlvhNm their commuriitiee 
suddenly become energy ''boom towns/' 

— - tn cooperation with State ^d local government 
personnel ahd USDA agencies, the Southern ROrat 
Oevetopment Center has deaigned, tested, and 
developed a rural devefoprpent training program 
which can be used to help local citizens and com- 
munity teaderii^ identify and carry out rural develop- 
ment problem solving. ' ^ 

• The Rural JElectrif ication Administration has 
estabtist]ed access to the Federal Assistance Pro- 
gram^ Retrieval System and a procedure for respond- 
ing^to requests from its borrowers for information 
about Federal resources to assist local community 
and economic development projects. This Initiative is 
^rticuiariy sfgnif leant because many REA-financed 
electric and telephone organizations provide the . 
local leadership, information, and t|chnlcdt 
assistance that may be required for thig>ievelopment 
of housing, central water and sewer ssystems, health 
facilities, industrial parks, and'the lltce. 

^EA-Extension initiated a request for a change , 
^ in Interstate Commerce Commission regulations 
which subsequently resulted in publication of a pro- 
posed rul(|. to require railrofids to fum^h notjyces of 
'Intent to at>andon'' rait tines to th»n 
State director of the Cooperativ^£irt<msipn Service. 
This early warning wlli allow E^ctension personnel 
time to work with rural communities in responding to 
such notices. 

• Uport request by a consortium of- five USDA 
agencies, State Extension directors have submitted 
proposals for transportatlon-related. demonstration 
•pr&jects. The projects will design, develop, and 
demonstrate procedures for land grant university Ex* 
tension and research personnel to assist State - * 
tran§portation planning agencies and local goverrf 
merits concerned with agricultural artcl rural transpor- 

.tation. The projects will include recommendations on 
using agi^culturally oriented State and federaliy 
funded agencies in planning for the delivery of 
transportation services in rural areas. Funds have ^ 
been awarded to North Carolina and Minnesota 
Coopera^ve Extension Services in response to the - 

* proposals. 

Improving Agrieuiturf \ 

The Administration has implemented several major 
policy Initiatives underscoring its commitment to an* 
agricuituiBl system i>ased on the family fsym. it has work* 
ed with the CongiBSS to ensure that new legislation inctud- 




ed authorities to protect family farms from wide fjuctua* 
tions in farm pricm^nd to ensune t^t ample operating 
oedit is avs^iabte to rj^nts^ {iquidity whm prices are \Qmr 

^ A principal inittltive is the establishment of a 
'voluntary commodity supply management prog^ram ^ 
, consisting ot twp integral parts—grain set-asides 
. and farmer-owned grain resenfes^which provide 
. i greater market stability for pr<Kiucers and consumers 
while assuring producers of a fair return on their in- 
vestment^. ^ . ''^ 

• Other departures froM the past have been Jo 
free farmers from archaic acreage allotrnents, thus 
basing programs on farmers* actual piantings each 

' year^ and to gh^e balanced treatment to maljor com* 
modif ies based on cost of production. New direc- 
tions have also been taken in disaster assistance 
and cost-sharing conservation programs ad- 
ministered by the Agricultural Stabilization and Con* . 
sarvatlon Service. These are making a signlf leant 
contribution to strengthening the economy of rural 
America, its natural resource bsise, and the income 
levels of its residents, 

• To assure adequate on-farm storage capacity: 

— The loan limit under ASCS's farm storage facility 
loan program has teen doubled; 



— /Downpayment requirements hayfe been halved; 

— interest rates have been reduced; 

— The repayment period has been extended; 

— PrevJously If^figible istructures have been covered; 
and 

— Modification/remcxlefing of existing structures has 
been included. 

As a result, loan activity has been at record 
jevels— in the first 9 months of fiscal 1978 alone, 
loans amounted to about one-third of the total for 
the fir§t 29 years of the?^>)gram. 

• The Foreign Agriculture Service has adopted a 
two-pronged strategy for holding and expanding 
foreign markets— strengthening and expanding its 
foreign operations and more sharply focusing its 
market developnient activities. Aiming at markets 
and commodities with high trade impace it is: 

— Encounc^lng increased participation from commodity 
interests which have not been actively working to build 
foreign demand; 

— Using credit programs to l^ild long-term foreign de- 
'martti; 

— Assisting tQchndlogy-transfers mutually beneficial to 
U.S. trade and foreign economic development;' 

— Increasing demand for bulk commodities by 
providing utilization technology, trade, and technical serr 
vicing; . 

— UsThg selected market de^loprr^nt activities to sup- 
port efforts to reduce or remcrl^e impediments to trade; 
and 

— Encouraging construction of foreign storage and 

utilization facilities, . ^ 

• The farmer-held graiin reserve program im- 
plemented by ASCS.wilt also stimulate expansion of 
export markets by making the United States a more 
dependable supplier to foreign buyers who are in- 
terested in continuity of supply. ^ ' 

• The Office of^ransportation and SEA-Extension 
are working to assure the existence of an adequate 
transportation system to transport such commodities 
bound for export. 

• The Agricultural Marketing Service, under its 
Federal-State Marketing Improvement Program, has 
granted ^57,300 td assist Alaska in determining 
marketing systems and facilities for-tearley and 
rapeseed to be produced on 60,0{K) acre? in the^ 
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Delta-Clearwater area, land preparation investments 
exceeding $10 million, -from other sources, depend • * 
for their success on development of supporting ser- 
vices such as farm machinery suppliers, grain 
storage and handling services, and transportation 
facilities, which nee0 to be In place by 1980-81. This . 
agricultural development is of special significance tq, 
• this Viwy Sparsely populated area, and It reflecls Im- 
proved economic prospects for farmers; ^ 

Further actions to assist with farm credit and in- 
come include the following: 

• In addition to improved credit avalfablHty for 
agriculture under the •Farm Credit Act of 1978, com- 
modity and income support pperations and disaster 
assistance have increased producers' cashllow. One 
impact has been a financial boost for rural banks and 

^ businesses largely dependent uRon^the economic^- 
well-being of their farmer clients, , 

• Although authorized ^ince 1973, target price or 
deficiency payments, amounting to roughly $12 
billion, were first made on 1977 crops. Whife.lm- ^ 
pleni'entrng the 1973 authority, the Administration 
worked closely wlth^he Congress in developing new, 
comprehfnslve legislatton— the Food and Agrlcul- ^ 
tural Act of 1977. Payments on i978> crops reflejCt the 
higher levels of support enacted in the 1977 Act, In 
addition, the Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva: - 
tion Service has implemented the new haylng.and 
grazing program for, wheat farmers and land diver- 
sion payments program for feedgraih and cottpn pro- 
■'ducers. Undec the new programs, commodity loan ac- 
tivity has been increased substantially, strengtherting 
farmers* marketing pos(tions and offering them in- 
creasecf marketing flexibility. - 

• The Science and Educat?on Administration's 
Cooperative Research and Ejfctension units have 
changed their program priorities to increase atten- 
uation to small or limited resource farmers. 

— 30 States now have research projects designed ^ 
to benefit smaH farmers; and 

— 31 States have ExtShsion and paraprofesslonal 
programs a\m&d at transnHtting group organization 
and leadership skills, farm production, rjianage- 
ment, and marketing skills, arid information about 
off-farm employment opportunities. Evaluattdn of 
two State programs shows that participants have 
increased their incomes. 

Reducing Energy Costs 

Aithougti the new USDA OflHce^ Energy develops 
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and implements energy-related policies and 
' strategies and coordinates departmental programs to 
meet USDA's energy goals, the agencies of the 
Department continue to play significant roles in help- 
in^yural Americans to cut their energy costs through 
co^ervatton and adoption of alternative energy 
systems. Th6 Department has developed an energy 
conservation program that uses the diversified 
capabilities of its field employees through the'State- 
local systenn of rural development committees, which 
are preparing strategies that complement the State 
energy conservation plans required by the Depart- 
!mer)t of Energy. ^ ^ 

Energy-related initiatives^by individual .USDA agen-^ 
cies are varied, reflecting an op6n-minded posturq 
needed to promote creativity and innovation in deal- 
ing with increasingly important energyprobiems. Ex- 
amples from agencies other than FmHA Include the 
following: • 

• The Rural Eiectrlfication Administration has 
established a policy that requires its electric 
bodperative borrowers to have energy conservation 
programs as a condition for receipt of an ftEA loan. 
As a result, consumers served by electric cooper- 
atives c0n expect to receive advice and assistance 
on ways to conserve energy and thus cut energy ^ 
• costs. 
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• SEA-Extenslon also has been active in energy 
conservation education In rural America:; 

— Through a special project funded by SEA- 
Extension, Utah Cooperative Extension conducted 
Workshops in Calif ornia and Georgia to directly 
assist approximately 1(X3 local officials In for- 
mulating management strategies for coping witf> - 

^ short supplies and hlgh^ costs of energy. Other 
workshop pa^tiq^pants, such as Exterffelon energy 
specialists, staffs from councils of governments, 
State enefgy*commlssions, and energy company 
representatives/ have subsequently passed along 
indirect benefits to other local, government of- ♦ 
ficials. ' 

— By pursuing a close working relationship with 
the Department of Energy in creating an effective 
Energy Extension Service, first In 10 pilot-test 
States and now In all States, SEA-Extenslon has 
brought its considerable experience to bear in sup- 
port of energy conservation on a national basis. 

— Extension has addressed conservation needs in 
the. region most heavily dependent upon imported 
oil by obtaining Corihprehenstve Employment and 

' Training Act funding for the Energy Conservlation 
Analysis Project in' New England, Unde; this pro^, 
jeclfrapproximately 5,(XM3 energy audits have 
shown.that 40 p^ent of energy used In audited 
homes could be eliminated with proper retrofitting 
of Insulation, weatherstripping, storm windows, 
and the like. ' ^ 

— ' The Extension Committee on Organization and 
Policy has created a special tasK force focused on ' 
energy education, and the Science and Education 
Administration has compiled a special report on 
- energy extensiort programs to promote knowledge 
sharing in support of energy conservation. Exten- 
slop's energy education efforts are targeted to 
seven audiences: teachers, business and industry, 
builders, architects and developers, agriculture, 
local governments and regional agencies, and the 
general public. 

• Departmental agencies also deal with basic and 
applied research aspects of solutions to energy prob- 
lems, often providing new infotmcttton to be trans- 
mitted through Extension education. For example, 
the Forest Service has proposed new research in- 
itiatives:^ ^ 

— To develop more energy efficient homes; 

— To design shelter belts and greenways to help 
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reduce energy consumption and improve esthetics; 
ahd 

— To develdp new uses for hardwoods, mill 
residues, and whole trees for energy, as well as for 
pulp and chemicals. 

Protecting and improving the Rural Environment 

As was discussed earlier in this chapter, In the 
section on theX)epartmenf s land use policy, it is 
USDA policy to protect the quality of the natural en- 
vironment while contrllgitffig to improved social and 
economic well-t)eing in rural areas. The Department 
has an obvious statutory interest in preserving farm 
and forest lands, in line rfvith its specific missions. 
Moreover, USDA administers numerous programs, in- 
cluding development programs, and maizes many 
decisions that affect. the natural environment, liv 
eluding farm lands. Thus, a major priority for all 
USDA agertcies is to bring themselves into com- 
pliance with the October 1978 land use policy direc- 
tive.Jn addition to this current wori^, other important 
efforts of various USDA agencies related tb protec- - 
tion of the environment include the following: 

• The Soil Conservation Service has published 
final regulations and the Environmental Impact State- 
ment for the new Rural Clean Water 1|joBram called 
for in the Clean Water Act of 1977. Funding has been 
requested in the President's buflget to implement 
the program in fiscal 1980, and the appropriation is . 
pending in Congress, The program is designed to 
provide cost-sharing incentives and technical 
assistanceip rural land-^users to install conservation 
systems to reduce nonpoint pollution from 
agricultural activities in target areas nominated by 
State Governors and approved by the Department, 
with Environmental Protection Agency concurrence. 

SCS is also administering provisions of the Soil 
and Water Resources Conservation Act of 1977, in- 
cluding requirements for p^odic assessments of 
basic natural resources in pffl/ate ownership and 
development of a S-year str^R^y for dealing with soil 
and water conservation problems. 

• In addition, SCS is administering Section 406 of 
the Surf&ce Mining Control and Reclamation Act of 
1977. This **Rural Abandoned Mine Program*' pro- 

' fides technical and cost-sharing assistance tofu^al 
landusers fdr the reclamation, conservation, and' 
develppment of abandoned coafmine areas. 

• The Forest Service is developing guidelines for 
implementing the Cooperative Forestry Assistance 
Act of 1978, which provides broadened authority for 



- efforts to help improve rura^ soil and water condJ- 
tions^j^ major provision enables the Forest Service 
to mai^e consolidated payments to States for Im- 
plementing rural forestry programs based oni State 
forestry program plans. The provisions allow State 
and local agencies to undertake cost sharing proj- 
ects which can provide a boost to rurat landowners 
in their conservation efforts, • 

• fncluslon of the Agricuiturai Conservation Pro- 
gram in the President's budget and a new focus on 
determining cost-sharing percentages (up to 90 per- 
cent Federal) by established priorities for conserva- 
tion and solution of pollution problems underscore 
the Administration's commitment to conservation of 
vital natural resources b/the most cost-effective 
means. Th^ ACP is! under close revjew to ensure that 
it achieves thebe goats, and ASCS has encourage ^ 
its State arid county committees to consult Other 

• agencies and Interested groups In identifying critical - 
corfservaiion problems and solutions fdr cost-sharing 
assistance/ 

• USDA agencies (Soil Conservation Service; 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service; 
Science and Education Administration; Economics, 
Statistlcsrand Cooperatives Service; Forest Service; 
and Farmer Home Administration) have begun a joint 
Model ImplementaWori Program in seven States ^ft^ith 

;the Eavironmental Protection Agency to show how a 
coordinated program of cons^atlon systems can 
improve wafer quality in rural areas. The soil and 

water cohs'ervation work needed in toe selected MIP 
project areas began in 1978 and most are expected ^ 
to be compile in 1980. As part of the interagency 
program; ASG§ earmarked 5;i. 5 miltipn of ACP funds 
to help gontroi pollution of streams from sediment 

land chemical run-off fr<Sm agricultural lands. 

• ASCS also has approved $1.3 million for 10 
specif rural development and conservation projects 

^ aimed at hefping small farmers with gross incoities 
of* less than $20,000 to solve conservation and^i^fater 
quality problems. The projects selecte4 are Intended 
to demonstrate the types of programs and efforts 
that: (1) can help improve tfie economic position of 
small farmers while at the same time-accomplishing 
conservation and improvement of the rural environ- 
ment and (2) can be accomplished through 
cooperative efforts of farmers^ USDA agencies, and 
other interested organizations at the local level. The 
program will also be used to study the potential of , 

* the ACP to contritDute to the Department's increased 
emphasis on rural development. 
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6. Other Federal Ager^y Initiatives 



President Carter has voiqed his determination that 
the Federal Government wHI engage in a full partner- 
ship with other levels of government and the private 
sector in meeting the n^ds of small town and rural 
America. A wide range of Federal activities to meet 
this objective have been undertaken as part of the 
White House Rural locatives discussed In chapter 3. 
In addition, a member of interagency efforts with 
Farmers Home have been reported on in chapter 4. 
The following pages present a sampling of adc|itional 
initiatives of Federal agencies and dspartmef^ts, \ 
other than USDA, aimed at improving governmetit 
services to rural. communities and increasing respon^ 
siveness to critical rural needs, <r 

First are those initiatives that focus on improving . 
the delivery pf services to specific population 
groups-^ the poor, Itre uneTtipFoyed, women, older 
Americans, and Native Americans, Second arelnltia- 
tives that focus on improving a particular category of 
functional service— such as health, education, Bhd 
transportation— to rural areas. Third are initiatives 
that ?liBal with the environment, energy resources, 
and non-USDA-funded agricultural initiatives. The 
fourth category includes exarftples of initiatives that 
relate to how Federal agepcies work with and assist 
rural cor^munities. 

Assisthig Population Groups 

The Poor 

Targeting assistance to thdse most in need, both inf^ 
dividually and collectively as connmunities, is pne of 
the highest priority polibiesHOf this Administration, 
M^y Federal agencies have taken concrete actions 
tOT)ursue this pqJicy in both roral and urban contexts, 
as well as in rural areas specifically. For example: 

• The, Social Security Administration and the 
Departnrrierit of Labor are conducting a demonstration 
project with the Minnesota State welfare department 
aimed at rural AFDC recipients. This work-equity pro- 
gram is testing the feasibility and j^ffectiveness of 
creating special public jobs for all employable 
welfare recipients, 

• Three HEW agencies are involved in the Utah 
Service.Unification Project, a demonstration project . 
to simplify access to services for the aged, the 
devetopmentally disabled, Navajo Indians, and those 
in need of protection (from neglect, abuse, etc.) in 
rural areas, through a system of multiple program 
caseworkers. * | ' 
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• HUD tias funded Innovative rural^projects such 
as Maine's Rural Housing Rehabilitation Project, 
which utilizes community action agencies to connect 
rural, tower income homeowners with various sources 
pf financing for housing rehabilitation. 

• In addition, HUD set aside foritecal 1979 up to 
1,500 units of Section 8 Rental Assritance paym^^s 
contract authority find low Rent Pugfic Housing for 
the Department's Rural Assistance Initiative and 
other selected rural profits. The purpose of the set- 
aside Is to: 

— Promote the development of alternative housing 
delivery mechanisms; for example, use of areawidet 
or regional organizations in rural areas that have 
insufficient institutional means to produce needed 
housing; 

— Experiment with scatterjed site production of 
- multifamiil^ housing; 

— Encourage an expanded role for local develop- ' 
ers; and ^ 

— Develop alternative sources of financing to 
underwrite single and multlfamity housing develop* 
ment. " * 

• ACTION, which has created a Rural Task Force . 
to recommend pri5rities and new initiatives, has pro- 
vided funds to rural groups such as United porrv 
munity Services of Chittenden County, Vt., to provide 
craft and recrfeatlonal activities for the severely * 
handicapped. This mini-grant was matched by a local 
bank in the spirit of ptiblic-private cooperation. 

• EDA established the Office of Special Projects In 
1977 to assist community-based, nongovernmental^ 
nonprofit organizations in planning and Implementing 
economic development activities that benefit the 
disadvantaged residents of qualifying rural places 
and urbart neighborhood?. In fiscal 1978, approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the new; Officers prograrri funds 
were allocated to rural organizations to help them 
identify and implement projects that will provide jobs 
and facilities necessary to improve the economic 
health of their especially distressed rural communis 
ties. In ^fiscal 1979, the off fee's funds were increased 
to $50 mtffion, 

• The Department of Labor has let a $2.5 million 
contract with the Consortium for the Development of 
the Rural Southeast. composed of two federations of 
poor peoples' cooperatives and the Emergency Land 
Fund, for trainijig programs to upgrade the economic 
prospects of poor farmworkers ^nd small farmers. ^ 
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• The Labor Department has also awarded a 
$480,000 contract to the National Association for the 
Southern Poor to train about 30 economically dis- 
advantaged youth as community development spe- 
cialists. Through the 18-month Assembly Youth 
Employment Demonstration Project, the youth wilh 
be employed and trained to work in rural counties of 
two States ^'provide and maintain a variety of com* 
munlty services. 

• HEW's Administration on Children, Youth, and 
Families has expanded the Head Start program in 
rural areas, particularly to serve an additional 8,^ 
children of migratory f ar mworkers ^nd f^tlve Ameri- 
can children and an a^dditlonal 3,100 Puerto Rican 
children. , / ' /* 

• The.Communlty Services Administration has 
used unique authority to evaluate atl.Federai 
efforts with poverty Implications' ta benefit rural 
areas. Funds have been provided to Rural America 
for a study of the implementation of the HUD Com- 
munity Development Block Grant Program in 
nonmetropolitan 4reas and for a citizens* monitoring 
project to oversee tha extent to which local projects 
are achieving national CDBG goatsi These activitips . 
are aimed at enabling'the CDBG program to more 
effectively meet the communtty development needs 
o1 the nonmetropolitan poor. v [ ^ 

• CSA also ^las initiated evaluations of the National 
Demonstration Water Project and the Housing 
Assistance Council, two major rural-serving national 
resource centers. These studies are exam'if^lng 
delivery system weaknesses addressed by these 
organizations and thigplace of the NDWP and HAC 
in making Vural infrastructure development systems 
more responsive to the needs oj poor rural com- 
munities. The studies will also produce policy 
retommendations contributing to ryral program 
development. 

• Local community action agencies have proven to 
be one of the best ways to reach low-income "people. 
The Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1978, 
resulting largely from Administration requests, 
improved CSA*s ability to assist the rural poor. These 
amendments; t 

^ _ Authorized $5 million over 3 years for special 
t poverty programs in rural ^areas. 

A Decreased the required local share of Com^ 
munfty Action Program funding to 20 percent from 
the previous 30 to 40 percent— a .change particularly 
important forihe poorest rural areas. 

\ 
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— Returned administrative responsibilities for the 
Summer Youth Recreation Program to CSA rather 
than Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. 
prime sponsors, thus removing an urt>an orienta- 
tion and offering the opportunity for more rural par- 
ticipants. 

— Removed population requirements as the sole 
criteria for county or multicounty;€tligibillty for 
community action agency designation, if at least 
20 percent pf the families residing in the area are " 
poor. The development of GAA's in rural areas is 
strongly encouraged by removal of the rule against 
their establishment in areas having a population of 
less than 50,0(Xh * 

— Made patrti^ or private nonprofit agencies elibi- 
bie on an equal basis with community action, agen- 
cies for program grants under the rural housing : 
'development and reh^fallitation authority, thus 
addressing circumstances where there is no CAA. 

-r Made local public agencies and private non- 
profit organizations eligible for funds to operate 
cooperative programs in rural areas under CSA's 
Economic Development Program. 

• In addition to making program improvements, 
the Administration requested an increase of $12 
million in funds for fiscal 1979 to support CAA*s, 
particularly to strengthen smaller grantees^ ^the 
majority of which serv^ rural areas, . 

• To give increased funding attention to migrant 
and seasonal fafmworker populations, CSA funds 
were set aside from both emergency energy conser- 
vation and community food and nutrition programs 
'for^support of: • 

^ _ A hot/ine to pfbvide information, referral, and 
support services to those in difficulty who lacked 
knowledge of where to turn for help; 

— Training and technical assistance to support 
housing weatherization and appropriate technology 
projects to lessen the impacts of high energy 
costs: 

— Training and technical assistance td'devefop 
improved access 40 Federal feeding programs; 

. — Research to develop reliable demographic data 
on farmworker familjps; and 

— Training and technical assistance to farmworker 
credit unions. 





Seoretary of Labor Ray Marshall - 

Th^nemploy^d and Undardmploydd / 

The unemployed and underemployed ^ rural 
America as in urban America are of gre^t concern to 
this Adn^lnistratlon. Various Federal p/ograms are 
V. directed towards assisting the&e peoi)le to gain 
, ' skills and to develop employment ot^portunities for 
them. Some, examples of these efforts for rural 
<esidents follow: / 

• In January 1977, President Garter recommended 
a $4 biflion public works program to Congress as 
part of the Administration's 2-year recession 

^ recovery program. The local public works program 
permitted 100 percent Federal grants for State and 
local public works projects. Some 6,700 projects 
totaling over $2.8 billion were funded in rural and 
nonmetropolitan areas. In addition to providing jobs 
for the unemployed, approximately half of these pro- 
jects were for the construction of infrastructure to 
support economic development activities such as 
water/sewer facilities, shell industrial buildings, 
warehouses, and site preparation. * | 

• Important amendments to CETA and a new 
emphasis on rural development in the Departrpent of 

. Labor have resulted In major activities on behalf of . 
^ f'urat citizens* In August 1977, the Secretary of Lab<x 
established a Committee on Rural Development to 



provide leadership in improving the Department'^ 
policies and programs in rural areas and to promote 
interagency coordination of simtiar programs. The 
Task Force on Rural Development within the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration acts as the execu* 
tive secretariat for the Secretary's committee, and 
actively promotes interagency agreements. For 
example: 

— The Department has established an ongoing 
agreepient with the Departments of Agriculture 
and the Interior under the Youth Employment and 
Demonstration Projects Act of 1977, Conservation 

' skill training was provided to youths at 800 sitds, 
at a cost of $233 miiyon, during 1978. On June 22, 
1979, Secretary Marshall announced funding at 
$14.2 million fpr 22 projects under the Act ^imed 
at assisting unemployed farmworker youth. The six 
Youth Community Conservation and Improvement 
projects will employ the youth in such work as 
solar water heater repair and development 
nature education centers. Twenty-two Youth 
Employmentand Training projects wilt integrate^ 
training and employment v/ith educational pfo- 
grams, where feasible. 

— A renewable l^year agreement *with the Forest 
Service provides farestry-related jobs to disadvant- 
aged, minority, elderly, handicapped, and young 
rural residents in eight f^orest Service regions and 
one area, at a cost of $12.5 mniion. 

— Several agreements with the Department of 
Energy providejor industrial and skill training of 
migrant and seasonal farmworkers, to equip then> 
for energy-related occupations. A $3 mWAjyi, , 
18*mpnth progriSm^jrovides coal mining skiireT 
training, with 30 percent of the trainee positions 
allotted to women. Two other 18-month programs, 
with combined funding of $1 million, provide skill 
training in nuclear energy related occupations. 

. / , 
The Compretiensive Employment and Training Act 

Amendments of 1978, culminating a year-long effort 
by the*;fl5dminisliration to work with the Congress to 
revise and extend federally fund^ employment and 
training programs, should also be Of great benefit to 
rural areas: 

• The reauthorization more sharply focusfes CETA 
resources on those most in ne§d and simplifies 
administrative paperwork requirements. Emphasis on 
structural employment "problems and the economically 
disadvantaged also indicates, greater attention to 
rural residents. The ext^sion of* youth and older 
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worker programs will Impact heavily on rur^l areas: 
4n acWitloo, up to 4.5 percent of the funds under the 
new Private Sector Initiative Program ^CEtA Title VH) 
will be reserved, for Indian and Native American pVo- 
grarnp, which are predominantly rural. 

• The 1978 CETA allocation moved rural areas . 
closer to funding parity based on need, and the 1979 
formula is the most equitable ever. 

• The amendments greatly improved DOL's ability 
. to target empioyrpent and training resources io 

Ihose most In need, by requiring that all participants 
in training programs and services exceiSt upgrading 
must be economically disadvantaged and either 
unemployed- underemployed, or in school. Public 
Service Employment p3rt{C.ipants now must be 
economically dlsadvaitt^g^ and on welfare or 
unemployed for 15 or more weeks. (The Title V^^ 
Public Service Employment special projects launched 
in 1977 laid the groundwork for the 1978 amend- 
ments by increasing the percentage of |5o6r people 
■ in PSE programs from 44 to 67 percent between 
fiscal 1976 and fiscal 1979.) ^. 

• Under the new amendments, rural concentrated 
employment programs in areas of high unemploy- 
ment will reeeive increased funding: 

• Title VI discretionary funds will be targeted to 
distressed rural areas, as part of a strategy to target 
on geographic areas as well as individuals most in 
need. 

• In addition, the work of the National Commis- 
sion on Employmeht and Unemployment Statistics td* 
develop n^w and more accurate measures of employ- 
ment tiardship has resulted In a report that will help 
serve as a basis for more-equitable distribution^of --^ 
CETA resources among rural and urban areas. 

Oth^r Labor Departm^nuactions that indicate the 
increased attention to riiiral areas include the 
follow! ng:^ \ 

• The Bureau of Labor St^istics is expanding ^s 
current population survey \data base by 10,600 house- 
holds in predominantly nohmetropolitan arias, to 
obtain more accurate inforinatio^on rural{j6mployv 
ment^and unemployment. 

• To'further add to the knowfedge^se needed for 
improved CETA operations, the-^ecretarx convened a 
Ruraj Employment and Training Conference, bringing 
together for the first time a nattonal sample of 175 
program operators representing 10 different rural pro- 
grams of the Education and Tfaihing AdministTation 
and the Women's Bureau. i 



• DOL has contracted with the American Associa- 
♦'tion of Small Cities to train ruraf local govefpiment 

officials in the use of CEm and to sunrey them on 
. their suggestions for improvements in DOL.pro- 
grams. Under the dontcaCt, small city officials are to 
detePmlne and demohstrate how CETA programs may 
better and more directly serve small communUfes. 

• Under a contract with. the Department of Labor, 
the National Governors' Association has be^ review- 
ing th^perations of CETA balance-of-State programs 
for 4he\r impact on rural areas, to i^pvide a ^^asis for 
recommfendatlons to Improve rural employment arid 
training services. An Important project scheduled for 
fiscal 1979 is a study of effective aruj innovative job- 
creation approaches taken by^jrime sponsors in rural 



areas. 



Women ^ 

RuYal and urban women share many oTtfie same _ 
concerns, such as chHd care, battered wives, dis- 
placed homemakersv and lower wage/lower sktilVbs. 
However, because of poor transportation seMces or 
great distances, rural women are also often isolated ' 
fronwthose health and social services, ecfucational 
programs, and. better income opportuniffeslhat are 
available. They also face more slowly changing " 
moras tha^ffect credit availability and other issues 
of concern to women. Federal j^fforts jo assist with 
some of these problems' inaWde the following: 

• To help respond ta the poDblems of rural women 
in Appalachia, the ARC has provided funds to the' 
Council on Appitachian Women so that it c^n estab- 
lish an office and work on a data survey, a women's 
credit union, a group insurance program 1or App^a- 
chian wonlSenj and a resource and mformatij 
where women can get assistance. 

• The Women's Bureau (001 

.■* 

Conduct^ a s^rie^ of* hearings ori the employ- 
ment and economic problems of rural low-income 
women, . 

— Consponsored a national conferenc^^''''6nN;ural 
women. 

— Developed concepts for demonstraltion projects 
for the training and employment of iPfiral women 
and Implemented five such projects fhrough use of 
CETA funds. 

Earmarked nearly half of its fiscal 1979 budget 
. for activities to assist rural vyorhen. These include 
studies on employment of rural women, demon- 
stration projects for emplo^ent and training of 
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rural women, anct^eetlngs on emptoyment and 
economic problems of low-Income rural woman. 

• In fiscal 1 979/ ACTION ha3 increpsad support 
for programs to assist rural wom^n In Identifying and 
finding solutions to their needs and problems, 
Assistance for specific projects in fiscal 1978 i» 
eluded: . 

— ,A grant to American Friends Service Commit- 
tee to enable rural women in Lincoln and Logan 
Counties, W. Va., to clemonstrate how' to utilize 
volunteer initiatives In advocating employment and 
other economic rights. 

A grant to Sumter CountyJQfliC^p provide 
technical resources needed by rural women in* ' ' 
Clarendon and Sumter Cdlu^ties, 8, C, to modify 
* and adapt economic and social development pro- 
ject models to meet loc^i adverse rural conditions. 

A grant to Rural American Women, Inc. to plan, 
develop, and provide advice to ACTION about 
future steps the agency might take to use volun- 
teers to improve socioeconomic conditions for 
women in rural areas/ 

— A grant to the Center for Child/Family Develop- 
ment, University of Oklahoma, to impla^nt the 



Oklahoma Rurail Indian Women's prcHJi^^^ ^^^"^ 
V program is designed to.mee^ selected iSESi^ 
human needs of Indian woman through a volunteer 
program that fo<iuses mainly upon legal rights and' 
community service. # - 

Older Americans 

Older Americans in ruf^t areas are among those 
who suffer most from the problems' of rural poverty, 
substandard housing, isolatipn, and inadequate 
access to health care and other senifices. Thlaiis 
recognized in important 19178 amendments to the , 
Older Americans Act as ^11 as numeroua other 
Federal responses to the rural elderly. Examples of 
recent Federal efforts to assist this population group ^ 
are given below. 

• The 197S amendments to the Older Americans 
Act clearly charge th6* Administration on Aging with 
responsibility for considering the special needs of 
the rural etderiy and authorize specific activities and 
emphases to assist ttie rural elderly. These include 
grants for special training courses to rVieet the needs 
* of rural service providers, special i;;pj[^lderation for 
demonstration grants for projects to ijieet the needs 
of the rural elderly for Improved or expanded socil^l 
or nutrition services, and special emphasis o^a the 
rural elderly (n ^rea plans for outreach efforts to 
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identify and infotm those eligible for assistance. In 
keepingSvifh this intent: 

-r-. In fiscal 1978, AoA funded at least half a dozen 
research and development prci^ct^periaining 
either exclusively or in part to rur^l areas. Several 
model projects concer n{ng*'rui^aJ problems also 
have peen funded, such as an effort by fhe Idaho ^ 
Migrant Council to demonstrate how to reach 
eldi^riy Mexican Americans who formerly were 
migrant and seSfSona! farmworkers and have now 
settled in rural Idaha 

• At least one*third of ACtlON's 695 older 
American volunteer projects are tft rural areas. The v 
vblunteers are serving in a wide variety of assign- 
ment. For example: ' ' 

^ — In Wyoming, Foster Grandparents are^erving 
In rural H^adstart programs, day care centers, and 
elementary schobis working with children with 
special need^^ 

In East Prairie, Mo,, RSVP Volunteer^ serve in 
rural schools where the average income of pupils 
and their families is $3,000. Trte vofuaieers assist 
with a heart scan service, work in a health unit, 
and help in nutrition classes. 

— InVural Appajachian Ohio, Senior Companions 

. assist the frail elderly with basic daily living activi- 
" ties, often providing the only service avaj^able'to 
prevent their premature and unnecessary institu- 
tionalization, y ^ 

• The Tennessee Valley Authority has identified 
areas where it aan heip fill gaps in existing State and 
Federal [Programs for the elderly and has launched a 
demonstration pcogram with the seven State aging 
agencies in its region to: 

— Supply each of the seven States with a van 
equipped to provide health checkups and health 

, Education information In isolated rural areas; 

— Accelerate training of State agiRg personnel 
and senior citizen leaders to conduct residential 

^ energy management and conservation workshops. 

— BuHd more than 90 warm room moduJes for • 
senior citizens to determine Whether low-income 
senior citizens will heat and live in only one room 
during the winter. . n 



— Hire senior citizens to staff a program to pro- 
duce free energy audits qf homes using electric 
power. 



— Increase aid to Jow-income citizens in growing 
vegetable gardefisf, by providing techriical advice, 
seed, fertilizer, and bttier help. 

— Consider the. elderly in revievv of ra^e structures. 

Nativo Americans 

Native Americans, compared as a whole Wf th^other 
population groups, in rural America, are the most dis-* 
advantaged by nearly every measure, ranging from 
income and quality of housing to educational attain-* 
ment and heaftli status. The foHowing ferief high- 
lights of new or expanded initiatives on their behalf 
represent only a small sampling of the steps being 
■ taken to target more Federal resources to Native 
Americfans, Th§ initiatives of the Farmers Home 
Administratiqp and otrter USDA agencies, as dis- 
cussed in the two preceding chapters, should be 
noted as should the work of the Bureau oi Indian 
Affairs, {A description of ^BIA^s ongoing work was 
beyond the purpose or scope of this report, which is 
focusing on new initiatives,) It should also be noted 
that many of the other ief forts discussed in the pre^ 
sent chapter— for exarnple, those directed to the 
poor whoever they are— will benefit Native 
American^. 

^' • HUD has increased its allocation of Comrtiunity 
Development Grant fund? to Indian tribes and Native 
American communities frotfi an average of $13.8 
million per year during fiscVt 1975 through 1977 to a 
target of $31 rnillion in fiscal 1980. 

• The Department of Labor is establishing three 
adcfitional Job Corps centers for Indian and Native 
Americans. r 

• CSA has reestablished an 'Mndiarj desk-* that is 
expected to increase support of programs for rur'al^ 
Indians beyond recent small studies. 

• In October 1977, the Secretapy of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare ^^pproved a new Indian initiative for 
HEW, based on (ecommendatrons by the Intra- 
Departmental Cobncrt on Indian Affairs. Included are 
a new effort to disseminate accurate information for 
and about Indian people and actions by each HEW 
agency to improve delivery of its service to Indians. 

• HEW's Administration for Public Services has 
launched an Incjian researcti and development initia- 
tive in collaboration with the Administration for 
Native Americans (ANA). This effort, initiated in 
Sep^mber 1977, is designed to test alternative ways 
of improving the delivery of social and child welfare 
services to Indians. The focus of the four rural pro- 
jects is on social services available under Titles XX 
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^and IV-B of the Social Security Act. For example, the 
^Standing flock Siou5< Tribe has a grant tor a capacity 
building demonstration of Indian social service 
delivery and the Ute Mountain Ute Tribal Council is 
engaged in demonstrating improvement of Stale 
agency social service delivery to its people. 

. •^Througlh a grant to Alu Like In fiscal 1978, the 
aMa established six satellite outr^ch'ang referral 
centers on Hawairs outer, rfiral islands. Tfiese 
^ qfenters potentially serve 150,(X)0 native Hpwaiians 
jifirough linkages with local and county resource - 
agencies. 

• All twelve of the Alaska regional corporations 
were funded by ANA in fiscal 1978, to Improve their 
administrative and management systems, to enhance 
their capabilities to administer programs directeet 
toward service delivery to approxJnnately 60,000 
Alaskan natives, and to enable Jhem to provide 
linkages between other service and r-esource agan* 
cies, ^ 

• In fiscal 1977, the ANA developeq a new policy 
for s^n^ing eastern Indian groups and: tribes, under 
^which it has funded eight rural, nonreisirvation Indian 
©rgaTlizations for 3-year projects aimed at developing 
viable management and administrative systems, 
creating linkages with service agerK;ies to ensure 
equitable treatment of Indians, and mobilizing other 
resources tp serve the 18,500 members of their ser- 
vice populations. 

• through an Interagency agreement with the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, the \ 



ANA has initiated a Tribal Employment Rights pra 
ject. Both financialand technical aasistanoQ has 
been provided to aid soma 15 Xtlbes in the establish- 
ment of Tribal Employment Rights offices which help 
to eniforce Indian employment preferencf under con* 
tracts on and near reservations and to otherwise 
promote imi)roved employment opportunities for 
their Indiain service populations. 



Improving Services 

Health Care 

Statistics reflect a high incidence of serious 
health problems jtmong rural Americans, who afso 
have access to fewer heal|h care resources. The 

. Administration has' focused on rural health problems, 
as indicated earlier in this report, in addition to 
those efforts refuted to the White House rural in^' 
itiatives, the following arejpxamples of special HEW 

« and Appalachian Regional Commissiori initiatives . 
focusing on rural health^/ 

The Center for Disfese Control has initiated a 
~ telephone lecture series to- train i^^bcratory tech- 
nicians in rural hospitals, who otherwise would have 
little access to training courses owing to their isola- 
tion. Eleven cooperating network^ are reaching mo[e 
than 400 rural hpspitajS in.13 States, it is estimated 
ti^iff more than 25,<XK) students annually receive the 
'handouts, hear the tapes, view the slides, and have 
an opporti#nity to ask questions of CDC scientists 



over a live hookup to the Center at the conclusion pi 
each lecture. Twenty-five or rriore new iectures are 
bein^ addpd each year to provide an expanding 
choice empha^xJng current laboratory subjects 
presented in a lecture-slide format. 

• The Center for Disease Control also has "provided 
evaluation assistance to the Ozark Regional /Authority 
and the States of New York and Mississippi in the' 
definition, by geographic area, of thdse rural sub- 
populations with a greater prevaiance of specific 
health problems and in the description of the avatJ* 
ability of health services to those subpofnjiations. 

• HEW and the Appalachian Regional Commission ^ 
have studied obstacles to providing quality health 
care in medically underserved areas of Central 
Appalachia and have reported fheir findings in a ^ 
publlbation entitled Medical Indigency in Central 
Appalachia. In response to the findings, the ARC has 
•recommended greater attention to special health 
problems of the medicdlly indigent \njJra\ areas. 

• The Bureau oT Medical Services has uridertakeR . ^ 
a 3-y6ar clemonstraiion project to develop and evalu- 
ate various methods of delivj^rlng burn care on a ^ 
regional basis In rural as w^l as urban areas. 

• The National lhstitute/bn Drug Abuse is pre- ' 
paring a report on its activities in relation to rural 
drug abuse. The report WiUxacfcress the. nature and 
extent of df*ug abuse ifi rural areas, special needs 
and circumstances jn ^ural areas, and recommenda- 
tion? to alleviate dfug abuse. . ^ ^ 

• The National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholij&m has'awarded $35,000 to eachof *five rural 
Community Mental Health Centers^'^aloohoiism treat- 
ment programs to identify problemsin rural aieohoN 
ism service delivery at the local level. A methodology* 
will be developed fcfr researching problems common % 
to the five programs; ^ ^ 

• hIEW has*3expanded the Communfty Health 
Center, Migrant Health Center, and Health Under- 
seized Rural Areas pro'granrfs to increase the number 
of rural people served by 60 percent. At least 40 per^ 
cent of the service delivery capacity of trte new Com- 
rnunity Health Center projects Will be devoted to 
rural areas under tffe program's extended authority, 

• The Bureau of Community Health Service^ 

— Increased Community Health Center program 
support for rural area projects by 4p pSffent dur- 
ing fiscal 1978; - ' 

— Increased as^gaments of National Heeilth Ser- 
vice Corps staff bysm'ore than 80 percent during 
fiscal 1978, to the point that 1,224 Corps members 



, ^ ^i^ere serving rural communities by the end of the 
year. Rural assignment projections are 1,986 in 
fisfcal 197a and 2,67 1 In T980. 

• HEW is Irnplementing the Rural Health Clinicj^ 
Services Act, an initiative strongly supported by the 
Administration to bolster the economic viability of 
rural primary care centers by prpviding Medicaid and 
Medicare reffnbursements for ^rvices performed by 
nurse practitioners and>physician assistant^ Jn rural 

- clinics, * / ' ^ 

Education ^ 

Rural residents* continue to lag behind urban 
residents in the area of education, a factor that con- 
tributes to the persistence of higher poverty rates' in 
rural areas. Education disadvantage ais6 limits the' 
ability of» the most disadvantaged rural people to 
benefit from the growth of a wider rgnge of job bp- 

. portunlties now occuring in rural America. Broad 
policy-level initiatives of HEW aimed at improving 

^ the Federal role in ruraf esjucation are^discussec( 
below. ^ 

• HEW is taunt^ing a study of Federal aid to rural 
schools to look at ttow Federal education policy 
senses students in rural school districts. The^irst 
phase wilt focus on whether allocation formulas and 
competitive grant application requiremeRts work to 
the disadvantage of ruraLdistricts. The second phase 
will concentrate on whether prS^am regulations or 

* administrative procedures at the Federal or State 
levdl create special probieR»&ifor rural jdistricts and 
whether rOf&l districts hav6 special needs that exist- 
ing Federal or State proarams^fail to address, Fof the 
study, rural will be defined as any district in a non- 
metropolitan county that dc^gs not contain a town 
with ovfer 10,CX)0 population, 

• The Bur^u of Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
. tion has inifiated a proposal to analyze data about 

the effects of Federal legislation and crjteria on rural 
areas, A dialogue ha5 beernktarted-with rural organi- 
zations such as the National Rural Center and with 
several Federal ag^/iqies, includifflg. the Departments 
of Agriculture, to look at rural education proWems 
and generate activities |q address the apparent 
effects of rural ur^derrepresentation in Office of 
Education programs. . 

• The NationaJ Institute of Education Is suppprting- 
a study of the experience of major efforts to improve 
rural education, such as the Western States Small 

^ Schools Program, the Southern Appalachian Leader- 
ship Training Program, NIE> Experimental Schools 



. Program, and the Office of Education's Urban/Rurai 
School Development Program. Funded thrdughF the 
eduQation commissions of the Stated, the study will 
conclude in 1980. V . . . ^ 

• As part of NIE's siudy of vocational education, . 
there will be an assessment of a number of issues, 
related t« ruraUreas, Including funding patterns, the 
accessibility of progfams, and correspondence 
between vocational educational programs, labor * - . 
markets, and rural life skills. T/ip study will include a 
historical analysis of the role of vpcallonal education 
in rural areas and a comparison of the impact pf 
Federal legislation in predominantly- urb^n ver4us 
predominantly rural 'States, 

♦ NIE is consulting with a variqty of groups in- 
designing studies related to Issues such as citizen.*^ 
particfp|itlOn in rur^l schools, the impact of school 
finance .formulas on rural education, and alternatives 
4Qjhe consofjjLation of rural'SOhtoolp-s 



a^ne CO 
FRysing- 



• Statistics' on rural housing indicate ax:ontlnuing 
probien? df subslahdard tjo^toing in rural America, ' 
particularly M'f noting jthe poor, mirioVlties. aind the 
elderly, To help ^eal with rural housing problems: , 

• HUD and pOL,*s Office of Y6uth Programs joiyitly . 
sponsor the assignment of youths to Community 
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Development Corporations to undertake housing 
Tehabllltation.liome rei^lrs, and other neighllprhood 
improvement prc^ams|i In fiscal 1978 and 1979 an 
estimated $2.3 million {out of the $8 mflllon total 
project funding) was^evoted to rural projects in' 
P^lsslssjppl and Virglnia.*^ 

• HUD has selected the State of North Carolina to 
receive a grant as .part of a land title demonstration 
system. North Carolina will receive $354,000 to work 
with two rural counties, to be selecled by the State 
as part of its balanced growth strategy. These coun- 
ties will receive monies to develop model systems 
for recordlngMand title Ir^formation.^Once in^lituted, 
these ^ystfems will save homeowner*, housing devel- 
opers, and all concerned with buying and selling land 
fhousands'of hours and many dollars currently ' 
requited for title searchers. Reducing the problem of 
assuring clear title, along with simplifying the 
process of getting HUD stssistance, will .make housing 
mote accessible and affordable to rural residents. . 

• HUD has also' initiated various task forces and 
projects to address the housing problems of moun- 
tainous rural areas, primarily In Appalaghia, including: 

' >^ * * 

— A task group on eastern Kentucky's coalfield * 

. housing coordirjated by HUD's Lpuisvilte Area 

Office whose objective is to design a housing 

strategy for eastern Kentucky; and 



. — The implementation of a new HUD/FmHA VA- 
approved "case method'' septic tank percolation 
.system for rnountatnous area^. HUD has issued a 
♦^vision to its Minimum Property Standards for 
one and^two family dwellings to be applicable in 
. Kentucky that will permit the use of the case * 
method of s^pitlc tank effluenjt disposal as an alter- 
nate to the methcKj normally used. 

• In addition, HUD is pursulng'more general 
reforms with special implications for improved pro- 
gram delivery in rural, America such as: 

— Encouraging modest designs in subdivision 
developm3nt and' housing construction to broaden 
the oMortunlties for Better housing for moderate- 
inconro families; for example, encouraging that 
street paving, curbs, and sidewalks conform to 
local community standards. - , 

— Coordinating Ihe interagency development of 

. uniform mortgage application, appraisal, and other 
forms as required by Section 905 of the Housing 
and cBmmunlty Development Amendments of 
1978— followup to the Paperwork Reduction Com- 
^ mission. 

' • CSA has undertaken a S-^year national program 
of rural home repair, designed to provide a model 
Federal program^and demonstrate new approached 
to the problems of rural low-mcome housing which 
can be copied by rural community organizations. The 
CSA financial commitment is anticipated to be $9 
million, in support\of 21 local projects aimed at the 
lowest income hart of the poverty population. During 
the first year, the grantees performed substantial 
rehabilitation on 1,440 homes and mobilized approxi- 
mately $5 million of non-CSA resources for their 
efforts. Supportive research and evaluation is being 
provided by Rural America to gauge the dimensions 
of the rural home repair problem, examine significant 
issues in the design of a Federal response to the 
'^problem, and study project ^js^rience as a basis for 
future program cievelopment ^ 

Transportation 

Transportation facilities and services are a major 
factor in combating isolation, and improving the ac- 

♦ cess of rural people to economic opportunities as 
well as needed public and private services such as 
health care. The Administration's^concern about the 
problems of rural passenger transportation, par- 
ticularly those afflicting the disadvantaged, were ex- 

. emplified in January ^^78 by Jntroduptjon offpbilUo 
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provide^ for a unified transportation assistance pro- 
gram specifically for small urban and rural areas, to 
be administfered by the States, The Department of 
Transportation developed and Congress enacted this 
comprehensive highway and mass transit legisla- 
tion— the Surface^Transportatfon Assistance Act of 
1978. 

Included in this new statute is authorization for 
irtcreased funding for rural Federal-aid secondary 
System roads and a new program of continuing 
capital and operating assistance to local public 
transportation Iniural and small urban areas. 

The new law aluthofize^ funaing of State agencies 
for administration of the program and provision of 
technical assistance, including project planning, 
program development, management developnient, 
anjl research. The fiscal 1979 .appropriation of $76.5 
million for small Ajrban and fural transit Is apportioned 
to the States by a formula based on nonurbanized 
population. The Federal share of capital costs may 
' be as much as 80 percent, while thaffor transit ser- 
vices operating costs may be up to'bo percent. 

In addition to Implementing these new programs 
and those initiatives led by the White House as 
discussed in chapter 3, Federal agencies are 
addressing rural transit needs through a range of 
other activities. A brief sampling of these follows: 

• DOT has initiated a comprehensive study of the 
problem of rural road deficiencies and the need*for 
improvements for different types of local rural road 
traffic, partiQuFariy the movement of bulk commodi- 
ties by truck. An advisory team representing various 
interests in rural road problems has been forhied to 
ensure that the study is directed toward relevant 
issues. . 

• The Rural Transportation Advisory Task Force, 
jointly chaired by the Secretaries of Transportation , 
and Agriculture, and established by thf Local Rail 
Service Assistance Act of 1978, represents the agri- 
cultural community, transportation industries, aca- 
demia, and the legislative and execiitive branches of 
governraent. The task force wilt hold public hearings 
and issue specific recommendations for a railroad 
transportation system adequate to meet the essen- 
tial needs of the agricultural sector The jegislatidn 
also makes certatfr rail branch Hne§ thai are not 
subject to abandonment eligible for rail service con- . 
tinuatio!^ assistance. 

• In response 40 special needs of isolated rural 
families and disadvantaged population groups, 
HEW's Ajdministration tOr Public Services has fundet^ 
such projepts asf 



— The South Eastern Rural Arizona Satellite 
Diagnostic Service Centers demonstration, de-' 
signed to make social services more accessible' to 
Individuals and families living long distances from 
social service agencies located irf ufban areas; and 

\ — Two rural (ArKansas/$46,000 and Marylanc^ 
$75,000) and one mixed urban^rural (Michigan/ 
$98,{KX)) demonstration projects to^hpw benefits 
from coordination of existing transportation ser- 
vices for transportatidn-disadvantaged groups. The 
AdminlstraticJn for Public Services has contracted 

• for evaluation and technical assistance services, 
including onsite aid in planning, setting up, and 
Implementing the projects. 

Focusing on the Environment 

Water Quality Protection and Conservation 

Rural water quality has^received increasing atten^ 
fion. reflecting its importance not only to rural 
America but also to urban communities adversely im- 
pacted by rural water pollution. Recent Federal ac- 
tions include the following: 

• A? a result of cdoperative efforts between USDA 
anrf EPA to lessen impacts on water quality from 
agricultural production, Section 2080) was added to 
the Clean Water Act of 1977, to authorize cost- 



sharing assistance to rural landowners for establish- 
ment of nonpoint sdUrc^ water pollution control pro- 
grams. 

• EPA and USDA cooperatively: 

— Have seven model implementation projects 
underway to improve w^r quality by controlling 
pollution of §tre6ms from agricultural sediment 
and nutrlent andchemlcaj run*off, While maintain- 
ing the pTodDctifve capability of soil and water 
reserves. -.^ 

— Will initiate an additional 12 to 15j)rojects in 
ftscaM979 to assist farmers and ranchers in estate 
lishing best management practices which reduce 
fer prevent pollution from agricultural activities. 

* EPA is helping rural areas clean up lakes that 
have been affected by pollution, through the Clean 
Lakes grants program (authorized under Section 314 
of the Clean Water Act). Enhancement of the lakes 
provides for greater public use of a valuable resource 
In many rural areas. Rural projects underway include 
^ Cobbessee Watershed, Me.; Lake Broadway, S. C; 
anj White Clay, Wis. 

Nl^A is now authorized to make grants to correct 
problems in privately o^0H wastewater treatment 
facilities serving one or more principal residences 
and small communities, In residences constructed 
prior to December 27, 1977. Up to 4 percent of the 



3t«t«s' aHocatlons for construction grants must be 
rssATved for fundfns irrdividual priv«t« syvtofrts in aii 
States with a rural population of perwwt or mofis. 
This provision is of spacial aignificanct to rural 
araaa and small towns. Urtian SUtaa tiiaytt tf» option, 
of satting Mide up to 4 percent of their allotments 
for ttsis purpose. 

« Other agencies are aiSKt invoW^ In combating 
water pollution from agricultural laf*^* run-off. For 
example, the Old West Regional Commission (OWRC) 
has funded: 

^ Re8earpt>and education in improving cropping 
.- practices arid more favorable growing pat^rns'to 
hold moisture in the soH. The OWRC developed a 
"No-tUI drill" capable of seeding Into existing stub- 
ble to eliminate the danger of saline sesps. 

_ Qeyeiopment of criteria fc^ optimizing use of 
limited water supplies, and energy supplies, for 
irrigation of com and grain sorghurn io the centml 
Great Plains. . 

— Public education programs in water resource 
management, to improve put»lic awareness and , 
understarWing of major facters involved in intelli- 
gent management of water resources. 

• The Upper Great U*es Regional Commission 
has funded dembnstrattons of two new wastewater 
treatment systeros: 

— A tertiary treatment system that purifies 
wastes by passing them through a peat bog is . 
being monitored in Drurfimond,. Wis., \o determine 

' its effectiveness and envlt;onmentaf irhpacts. > 

— A "rpound system," which uses individual 
septic tanks United by small diameter sewers to a 
common drainage mound, has begun operation in 
Westbofo, Wis., and has received national atten- 
tion. 

• The Four Corners Regional Commission pro- 
vided $15,000 to the Cortaro Water Users Association 
to investigate the possibilities of using wastewater 
from the City of Tuscon, Ariz., on croplands in the 
Cortaro- Mora no In^igation District as an alternative to 
continuation of discharge of the wastewater Into the 
Santa Cruz River. The studyrevealed that the nitrate 
and sulfate pollution of the river by the wastewater 
could be stemmed by mixing the effluent with the 
existing Trrigation water supply. Absolute loss of 
water from the area would be reduced and the gross 
incomes of the 53 memljers of the irrigation district 



would be increased. The increaaed productivity of 
the 20^700 acres invotvad would be of major 
economic Importanceuto •everaf small communjtlea 
and would coijtrlbut© significantly to Aftzona's 
ecOrKMny. ■'■ 

f>rpteetIon of Aoffcuttittiit Lamto 

Agrfculturmf land oonyersloh has elgnif icantly af- , 
fected environmental qwellty and haa dimlnlahed the 
Nation's croplawfa beoe. As an environmental 
resource. weH^n^anaged agrtculturai land (t) raducea 
runoff and aids in replenishing groundvvater suppliaa 
by ab8orbih^^(^«cipltatlon, {2t buffers environment- 
ally sensitivtt at^, and (3) can be used for 
wastewater treatment through land trsatrhent pro- 

Of Mtion«r signif IC4nc« Is EPA's promufoation of 
an Agricultur«i Lands Protactiort f^iicy, wfiich Is 

ainwd at retslnlrtfl; / ' » 

• Prims ami unkjus fsnntsfKl; 

^ FarniisfKi of )cx:ai and statswkSs impo^ 
' « FaitTiliifKltinor ccHitigt^ 
sapsttve areasi and 

• Farmlands with slgniflcsnt capital investments 
In Best Msns^msnt Practiosa; 

Titis pQiicy Is intanddd to limit ttM» sdvsrse impacts 
that EPA*s programs rmiy havs on farmland. EPA 
policy is 10 protect environmsntaily significant 
aorlcuituraf ianti from Irreversible convcrrslon due to 
actions such as: 

• Location of sewage treatment plants and inter- 
ceptor sewef%; "^^^ ^ 

• Rulings on^here^new sources of pollution may 
build; and 

• Decisions on^ontrols And use of pesticides. 
*EPA plans to implement this policy through: 

• Consideration of agricuiturai larKl Impacts in the 
preparation of ney* or revised regulations, standards, 
and guidance; 

• Consideration of farmlfeind protection in sewer 
project decisions; 

• Inclusion of detenninations of agricultural land 
impacts in environmental assessments and Impact 
statements; 

• Consideration of regional or local significance 
and economic value of farmland In enforcement 
actions; 

• Identification of research needs in regard'to the 
environmental roles of agricultural land; 

• Pursuit of a public awareness program recog- 
nizing the environmental value of agricultural land; 
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• Ti^chnical assignee to support and encourage 
State and local ggvernment programs for agricultural 
land protection; 

• Consideration of farmland protection alter- 
natives in EPA permit actfOns subject to environ- 
mental impact review; 

• incorporation of State and locally rec.ognized 
significant farmlands into EPA-required environ^ 
mental plana and implementation approaches;^ - 

• Opportunities for review and comment on pro- 
posed EPA actions; 

^ • Project reviews by EPAj and 

• Intergovernmental coordination. 

In another major step, the Chairman of the Council 
on Environmental Quality and the Secretary of 
Agriculture signed an agreement on June 14, 1379, 
whereby seven USDA agencies will transfer $2 
miiiion to the CEQ to assist with a National 
Agricultural Lands Study. Under the qo-chairmanship. 
of the USDA Secretary and the CEQ Chairman, the 
study will determine and evaluate: 

^ . ■• • 

• The quantity, quality, location, and ownership of 
the^Nation's agricultural lands. 

• The impacts of industrial, ur,b?in, transportation, 
and energy development, and other competing land 
uses on the future availability of agricultural lands 
and on related agriculturat services; ^ 

• The urban effects of agricultural la'nd rentention; 
^ • The effects of Federal and State programs, 

policies, laws, and regulations on agricultural land; 

• The impacts of agricultural land losses on the 
Nation's capacity to meet future domestic demand 
for food, fiber, and energy; 

• The impacts of agricultural land losses on t^ie 
Nation's capacity to develop future foreign policies 
relating to international trade and humanitarian 
assistance. 

• The economic, social, and environmental effects 
of converting additional lands to agricultural use; 

• The economic, social, and environmental effects 
of alternative methods for preventing or retarding the 
conversion of agricultural lands to other uses; 

• Techniques and methods for maintaining 
agricultural land availability; 

^ • The relative roles of the private sector and local, 
State, and Federal governments in implementing 
^ methods for retaining Agricultural lands. 

• Ways in which Federal programs and activities 
might bt made more consistent with the objective of 
retaining prime agricultural lands and with local and 
State programs designed to meet that objective. 



Focusing^n Energy 



The Administration is'acutely aware of the inter- 
reiatiqnshi^s^t^etweefi rural employment, economic 
development, and energy costs. Conservation and 
efficient utilization of energy, development of alter- 
native energy sources, and conversion to less-expen- 
sive, more abundant fueiS are increasingly Important 
concerns of a number of agencies. For exatnple: 

• The IWC has funded several demonstrations of 
the use of wood as a low-^cost alternative source of 
energy. Under these grants: 

— TVA and Maryvilie College (Tennessee) are 
demonstrating pyrolysis of wood for heating fuel 
and gas. ^ ^ 

— Georgia's forestry commission is supplying 
heat Jai***Kospital with a wood gasification f lant. 




lorth Carolina's energy department is estab* 
tishing a timber development organization to help 
with wo€KJ-energy programs. 

• EDA has provided funds to economic djBvelop- . 
ment districts to support development and incorpora- 
tion of energy-related factors into their long-range 
development planning and to employ energy special- 
ists to help local governments and businesses reduce 
their.energy costs through reduced consumption and 
new technology. EDA will review the results with a 
view to how energy-related initiatives miaHlt l^fe4nco^ 
porated into areawide economic developrlqant efforts. 
A^^exam0les of these projects: 

— Three economic development districts In 

' Georgia report savings of 20 percent in energy use 
and costs as a direct result of energy audits of 
public buildings, including schools. Also, local 
governmlnts there have initiated cost-effective 
energy programs to strengthen their industrial job 
development activities. ^ 

— The Arrowhead Regional Development Commis- 
sion (Minnesota) is reviewing energy impact issues 
and considering alternative sources of energy, 
such as wood and wood chips, for public buildings 
and industrial application. 

— The South Western Oklahoma Development 
Authority h^s been given EDA funds to support an 
energy information network designed to provfde 
energy conservation data from economic develop- 
ment district studies and j^rojects, 

• The Four Corners Regional Corpmission has 
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provided continuation funding of $136,722 to thig 
Colorado Energy Research Institute for research and 
demonstration of the technical and economic feasi- 
bility of energy production trdni agricultural waste 
resources, if these feasibility studies prove promising, 
a $14 million plant would be constructed to turn 
feedlot waste injio methane gas in sufficient quantity 
to meet 40 percent of the power needs of the City of 
Lamar, Coio; (population 7,800). This project repre- 
sents both an Important alternative source of energy 
jmd a potential for economic development for a 
number of rural communities, 
• The Appalachian Regional Commission has: 

— Initiated coal mine i&bor-management relations 
demonstrations in rural Kentucky, Pefnnsylvania, . 
and West Virginia, to de^l with a major impedi- 
ment to production df Appalachian coal. Members 
of both labor and mahagement will receive training 
at mine site'fe aimed at improving communication / 
and grievance settlement, and thus the stability ol 
tocaf economies dependent upon the coat mining 
industry. 

— Established a policy advisory council on energy 
that has recommended an l^point energy policy 
recognizing the importance of Appalachian ,^oal 
and renewable energy reso^irces, the heed to pro- 
tect the environment aira mifting area residents, 



^ and the need to provide roads, housing, schools, 
' and other comnrunlty facilities, services, and pro- 

grams needed by the population affected by 

energy development. 

— Held four semin^ on coal mining productivity 
and the impact of Appalachian n:>lning communl- 
> ties on prcKluctivlty, plus seven followup seminars 
on land acquisition for miners' housing in central 
Appatachia, envirdnmenfal health, and other 
issues. The results will be reported to the Presi- 
dent's Commission on the Coal Industry. 
\^ ' • 

' • The Ozarks Regional Commission has organized 
a lignite task force and, In conjunction with the 
Departnrtent of Ei|er^y, is funding technical 
assistartpe to small rural communities in Arkansas 

' and Lcuii^iana that will be Impacted by mining and 

^hippinb of lignite. 

Risfng energy costs for home heating and cooling 
are rapidly escalating the cost of housing in rural 
America. The most serious inrrpact of such increasing 
costs is felt by low-income families, who are least 
able to meet such costs without sacrificing satisfac- 
tion of\Other pressing needs. Development of lower 
* cost energy systems and more energy efficient hous- 
ing is an essential priority. To this end: 

• The Southwest Border Regional Commission 
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has provided $400,0iim) the New Mexico Sotar 
Energy InstitutQgfor skcooperative effort among the 
solar energy offi]^s of the fouf border States to 
demonstrate the use mi sotar energy and conserva- 
tion techniques to upgrade existing low*income 
housing units. *|| 

• Consistent with Its substantial involvement In 
en^gy programing for the poor, the Community Ser- 
^Administration has developed and published a 
^Solar Energy Policy, anlmportant elamept of 
which is rural^solar development to reduce depen- 
dency on expensive fossil fuels and conventional 
centralized power sources. CSA witt support a rha)or 
effort in rural areas to develop and demonstrate low- 
cost dispersed energy generation systems, using 
technologies appropriate to ttie needs and resources 
of the ruraLpoor, and concentrating, gn solar space 
and water heating, biomass conversion, and s 
scaifi hydro and wind power. I/} line with its^oiicy, 
QSA has funded: 

' — efforts to link appropriate technologies with 
the energy problems of the poor; 

m 

Y- A low-head hydro study to determine the poten 
tial for smiall hydro development; and* 



— ^projt 
us^^^ 



roject to develop methane disgesters for 
all farm settings. • 



Focusing on Agricutture 

The importance of agriculture in rutal economic 
d^vetopm^Qtin being focused on in a number of new 

initiatives oT*^ ^^^i^-^^^ ^ — — 

• The Old 
a variety of projei 




ionat commissions. For example: 
Regional CommijS^ion has funded 
including: C 



Development >f AGNET, a computer-based 
system at the University of NelJraska which con- 
tains nearly 100 decision models permitting 
farmers and ranchers to make informed manage- 
ment judgments on all phases ot their operations. 
The system has/ipread throughout' the fTVe-State 
region. 



— Oemorrstfatlon to the region's farmers that 
benefits can* be derived frorti minimum tillage farm 
ing/with emphasis on fuel savings, machinery 
depreciation, soil structure and tilth, wigd and 
water erosion, and economic benefits. 

~ Determination of the economic feasibility of 
producing specialty cheesfes in Montana 




• The Four Corners Regional Commission has 
awarded $118,975 to the University of Arizona to 
demonstrate guayule as a cash crop. 

• The Southwest Border Refllonal Commission 
has awarded $109,496 to the Texas A&M Research 
Foundation to.^stabiish experimental plots for fur- 
thering development of guaygle as a viable rubber ♦ 
crop in the Southwest. 

• The Coastat Plains Regional Commission has 
provided $15(>,000 to assist in the establishment of* 
the South Cjarolina Agri-Development Cooperative, 
whicii will serve minority farmers with a vegetable 
pmc^essing and packaging facility in Orange^urg.'^S. C. 
Other recent Coastal Plains Initiative^ include: 

— A grant of $72,000 to Columbia County, Fla., for 
the development of a farmers market and cannery 
to serve small farmers in the arek who do not have 
access to other marketing and processing 
facilties. ■ f 

— , A grant of $351,000 to the Virginia Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce, to support engineer- 
ing design and site engineering of a iarge-scale 
cattle finishing, slaughtering, and marketing facility, 
as well as training of management and production 
supervisory personnel.Xonstruction funds provided 
by private sources total over $8 million. 

Working With Rural Communities 

A major problem for many rural communities Is 
their lack of Institutional capacity to deal with the 
complexities of the intergovernmental system and 
the multiplicity of Federal programs and associated 
regulations. Not only is the Administration yvorking 
to simplify the system and consolidate program , 
requirements and processes, it is also searching for 
improved ways to help rtiT^communities deal with 
their development need^ In a^more' constructive 
fashion. For example: 

• In February 1979^ HUD completed a major study 
of small city development needs based on a mail 
sun/ey of almost 2,0Q0^small city chi§f .executives/48 
intensive community case studies, and 17 group ^ 
m^tings with city officials held in every part of the 
country to discuss development needs and how the 
Federal Government might best help small cities 
meet tfeem. (The study report is available through 
HUD'S Office of Policy Development and Research.) 



•HUD h£is increased its rural research activities 
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in fiscal 1979 frqm approxlnfeite^y 8 percent to'l2 per- 
cent and has beeb working wltf^Jhe Farmers Home 
Administration to jointly develop a rural agenda of 
issues and projects. Current projects include a major 
evaluation of Section 8 low-rent houafing assistance 
in rural areas, a rural housing needs assessment/ an 
analysis of riir^ credit sj,H3pjy and demand, a nirai * 
segment in the research series How Well Are We 
Housed," and a land title recordation project. 

• In order to assure accurate data on rural housing 
conditions, the Annual Housing Survey has been 
revised to use a double sample in rural areas to 
increase statistical reliability. Further, special ques^ 
tions have been acfded to the survey to determine 
conditions which are unique to rural areas. 

« HUD has provided funds to increase the number 
of rural housing counseling agencies and strengthen 
existing agencies. The Department has also increased 
its allocation of comprehensive planning assistance 
(Section 701) funds to nonmetropolitan jurisdictions 
from 13 percent ih fiscal 1977 to percent in 1979. 

• In January 1978, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development established a Task Force on 
Rural and Nonmetropolitan America and directed it 
to recommend concrete steps for 

— Increasing- and improving Ihe use of HUD 
resources In rural areas; ^ 

— Eliminating unnecessary overlap with dther 
agencies; ^ * 

— Reducing the cost and administrative burden of 
operating HUD program?; 

— Assessing rural and nonmetropolitan needs to 
assure an adequate allocation of HUD resources; 

— Providing technical and planning assistance; 
-and 

— Promoting alternative delivery mechanisms 
where necessary to improve program effec- 
tiveness. 

The task forch report has been circulated widely ^ 
and jn response to its recommendations, the Depart- 
ment has established an internal ru^al coordinating 
group and has uridertaken a range of specific pro- 
gram Initiatives, including the 2^year rural assistance 
ir^tiatives in two demonstration States {North , 
Carolina and Washington) discussed in chapter 3. 

An additional step that should help ruraf connmuni- 
ties ahd smaller Citied is the June 8, 1979, change in 
HUD'S Urban Development Action Grant require- 
ments, whereby cities with populations of less than 
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2,500 will no longer have to provide proof that they 
can fulfill aH prt^isions^ a UpAG in order to be 
able to obtain a grant. Only the standards sat for aM 
cities with populations of less than 25,000 will apply, 

• The Commerce Departmenf s Economic Devel- 
opment Administration, which provides planning 
grants to over 200 predominantly nonmetropolitan 
economic development districts, has provided funds 
to: 

— The National Educatibn Institute for Economic 
Development, to support the planning of its pro- 
spective training, technical assistance, ^nd research 
efforts to help regional planning organ^ation staff 
and board members improve their technical capa- 
bilities in program administration, economic 
anaiysis, and formulation of develo^men^ options. 

— 14 economic development district agencies, to 
support their participation in a demonstration 
designed to help EDA-funded entities improve their 
ef fectiv^ermss by better organizing the Ipestmef^t 
of their oWn and other resources in\pri6rity terms 
which link long-range planning and strategy imple-^ 
mentation. Statutory economic development pro- ^ 
grams are basic to this comprehensive economic 
developm^t strategy process. However, such 
pfrograms will be refined by the new strategy 
action plan§, which will allow EDA to negotiate an 



implementation agreement with theiecionomic 
deveioprnent district and target its funds for / ^ 
places on a longer term t^sis than previously. 

— Eight economic development district agencies, 
to eisitabiish revolving loan funds from which they 
can make loans on projects designed^to improve 
employment opportunities. 

— The Delta Foundation, to establish a "capital 
access center'' in supp6rt of needed economic 
development planning and projects and private - 
business finance for a 14;County area in Missis- 
sippi. " 

— At least 30 new interlocal economic develbp- - 
ment district organizations, to help them develop a 
capability for economic development planning. 

— Existing^conomic development district agen- ,^ 
cies, to help them provide specific economjc 
develop services to local governments within their 
jurtsdiptfph. * — 

* • EDf.CSA, the Office of Minority Business 
Enterprisr{CommerceK and HUD have provided 
. funds fpr preparation of a Handbook for Urban/Rur^il 
Economic Development Planning and Implementa- 
;l{on. The purpose is to assist local organizations in 
applying methods and techniques for describing and 
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analyzing subregional economies, definir^g and ^ . 

assessing critical Economic issues, selecting 
economicylevelopment projects, developing 
business'^VjBnt^^e packages, and monitoring and 
evaluating project impacts. • 

• EDA and the Center for Census Use Studies are 
preparing a Handbook for District Pla/iners, which 
will provide explanations and directions tor data use: 

In the area of community-level economic adjust- 
ment to major changes in Defense programs, the 
President has issued Executive OrderN|2049. This 
permits the early identification of the most effecfive 
development strategy and action plan, early formula- 
tion of a preliminary reuse plan for any potential 
surplus property, and a forecast of the necessary 
adjustment resources prior to potential realignment ^ 
decisions. ' ' 

The President's Economic Ad|ustment Committee 
completed several effective rural community 
economic adiustment programs in 1978, including 
those in: 

• Chippewa County, Mich., where the closure of 
Klrictieloe AF8 near Sault Ste. Marie In the Upper 
F^ehinsula affected a region \Vitli existing substantial 
^^nd persistent unemploynjent (1977 unemployment 
rate of 18 pgrcent). Chippewa Coynty ^nd Sault Ste. 
Marie have converted the former air base to a new 
regional airport capable of handling large commercial 



jets. The community has attracted six new firms and ^ 
3(X) civilian jobs to the former base. The State has 
also established a 625-inmate prison (Kimross) at the . 
former t>ase usino available barracks facilities, creat-' 
ing another 250 fctos. All of the buildings and facili- 
ties at the former base have been fully reused. The 
region has generally offset the economic dislocation 
within an 18-month period. 

• Langdon, N. Dak., wherejthe closure of the 
Nation^s single anti-ballistj^c missile defeifte system " 
Hull U'ULiluffl4fflbact on the rural areas in Qavatier 
and Pembena Cobsi^es, N. Dak. But the communities 
have been successful in the reuse of the former ABM 
support complex fpr a Young Adult Conservation 
Corps facility serviqg the entire State of North 
Dakota. There are currently 35 civilian employees and 
250 young adult enroilees at the Langdon site. 
Through the cooperation of USDA, the Dap|irtment of 
-the--Afmy^was also able to rAluce the communities' 
indebtedness for sewer and water s.ervices;fe8uiting 
Irofti the ABM closur|^ , ^ : ^ 

• Big Spring, Tex^ Where Big ^ring and Howard * , 
County were able to secure effeitive civilian reuse of 
the former Webb AFB in record tim6. Big Spring had 
24 firms on the former base with over 300 new 
employees as of early 1979. A minimum security 
prison is also being established at the base. Total 
civilian employment, retail sales, and bank deposits 
have set new records in Big Spring. 
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